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Dear Sir, 

Ir was intimated, you will recollect, in my last, that the manner 
in which Unitarianism gained the ascendency in Harvard College 
would be considered in another communication. ‘To this branch 
of the general subject, allow me now to call your attention. 

Harvard College, you know, was instituted with special reference 
to the exigencics of the church, and for the maintenance and pro- 
motion of true religion. Accordingly, * the first law in the College 
code respecting the students, enacted by the Overseers in 1642, 
was, that ‘ Every one shall consider it the main end of his life and 
studies, to know God and Jesus Christ, which is eternal life.’ ” 
For many years after its establishment, the Institution continued 
to fulfil the object and the wishes of its pious founders. During 
the first half century, nearly all the ministers who were settled in 
New-England received their education at Harvard College. And 
until within the last thirty or forty years, by far the greater part of 
the clergy of Massachusetts were graduates of the same institution. 
The Coilege, at different periods of our history, partook deeply of 
the religious character of the times; or perliaps I might better 
say, it gave a character to the times. ‘Those who were first edu- 
cated, in the days of the original settlers, and under the enlight- 
ened and fervent ministry of Mr. Shepherd, were in general pious 
and devoted men.* <A season of declension afterwards followed, 
in the College, as well as throughout the country. It should be 
said, however, of Dr. Increase Mather, the sixth President of the 
College, and perhaps the most distinguished of all its Presidents, 
that he strenuously opposed the introduction of the half-way cove- 

* It was from a regard, says Mather, to “ the enlightening and powerful ministry of 
Mr. Shepherd, that, when the foundation of a College was to be laid, Cambridge, rather 
than any other place, was pitched upon to be the seat of that bappy seminary.” Book iii, 
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nant, and the views of Mr. Stoddard relative to the terms of 
Christian communion. 

When Mr. Whitefield visited the College in 1740, he found it in 
what he considered a state of lamentable declension. ‘* Tutors” 
says he, “ neglected to pray with and examine the hearts of their 
pupils. Discipline was at a low ebb. Bad books had become 
fashionable amongst the students.” The forms of religion were 
maintained, but its power was not felt. It should be added, that 
Cambridge profited less from the revival under Whitefield, than 
most other places in the vicinity of Boston. Still, however, there 
was no avowed and open defection froin the faith of the New 
England churches, till many years subsequent to the time of 
Whitefield. 

Dr. Langdon, who was elected President in 1774, and resigned 
in 1780, was a decided Calvinist, as appears from his “* Summary 
of Christian F'aith and Practice,” published in 1768. The younger 
Wigglesworth was at this time Professor of Divinity, who, though 
less explicit on some points than his father, was certainly a Trini- 
tarian and a Calvinist. Dr. Willard* succeeded to Dr. Lan igdon ; 
was inaugurated Dec. 19, 1781 ; and continued in the Presidency 
till his death in 1804. He was a literary man, and was thought 
by many to be an Arminian. He did not insist on some theologi- 
cal points so fully as most of his predecessors ; still, if he used 
words and phrases in their customary acceptation, he is to be re- 
garded as a man of Evangelical prince iples. In his farewell sermon 
to his people at Beverly, he exhorts them to choose a successor, 
* who will preach Jesus Christ, and him crucified, as the great 
foundation of their hopes.” In his sermon at the ordinatiun of 
Mr. M’Keen, his successor at Beverly,+ he speaks of Christ as 
having “ assumed our nature,” and “ offered himself a sacrifice 
and atonement for a guilty world.” He calls the church “ the 
flock of Christ, which he hath purchased with his own blood,” and 
directs his hearers to pray for ** pardoning mercy through the 
merits of our blessed Redeemer.” In his sermon at the funeral of 
Rev. Mr. Hilliard, of Cambridge, he says, The good minister 
* will direct the views of his hearers to Jesus Christ, whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation for the sins of a guilty world, 
that he might be the great foundation of men’s hopes.” President 
Willard knew very well the sense in which this phraseology was 
customarily used, and all who do not wish to charge him with in- 
tentional deception will agree with us in the belief, that, though 
less explicit on some points than might be desirable, he was, on 
the whole, a man of moderate Evangelical principles—very differ- 
ent, certainly, from the Unitarians of the present day. 

* Great grandson of the first President Willard, who published Lectures on the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. 
t Afterwards President of Bowdoin College. 
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The late Dr. Tappan was constituted Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge in 1792, and continued in the office till bis death, in 
1803. He was an amiable and excellent man, whose name is still 
revered, and whose memory is precious. His influence was great, 
while connected with the College, in arresting the progress of in- 
fidelity and corruption, which then threatened to overspread the 
land. His religious principles were decidedly of the Orthodox or 
Evangelical stamp. “It is well known,” says his biographer, 
“that his views of the most important st ubjects, such as Christ’s 
character and atonement, God’s eternal scheme and all-directing 
providence, depravity and regeneration, the distinguishing nature 
of religion, and future retribution, were conformed to the views 
which the founders of the College and the fathers of New Eng- 
land entertained. ‘They were such as are exhibited in the re- 
nowned Assembly’s Catechism, which, for the sake of distinction, 
has been generally called the Orthodox or Calvinistic scheme.” 
This representation of the religious sentiments of Dr. Tappan is 
abundantly confirmed, by quotations from his published works. 
See Panoplist vol. i. pp. 185—192. 

Of the religious character of President Webber, who succeeded 
President Willard in 1806,* I am not pa ticularly informed. He 
was chiefly distinguished as a mathematician, and probably exerted 
but little direct influence in forming the religious character of the 
College. Professor Ware, in the ale pronounced on occasion 
of his death, in 1810, speaking of his religious character, says, 
‘‘ His views of doctrines were liberal and enlightened.” 1 infer 
from this, that Dr. Ware considered him a Unitarian ; and proba- 
bly he was one. At any rate, he exerted no influence to check 
the progress of Unitarianism, which was insidiously spreading all 
around him, during the period of his administration. 

After the death of Dr. Tappan, the Professorship of Divinity 
was vacant for more than a year. The Corporation were divided, 
and for a time equally divided, so that nothing could be done. At 
length, a change was known to have taken place, so that a — 


ity could be obtained for the present incumbent ;f and i 1 Nov. 
1804, the Corporation were called on in the public papers to act, 
and not to wait for greater unanimity. A warm newspaper ie 


cussion now commenced, and was continued, chie fly on one side 
of the question, till after the election was made and confirmed. 
In opposition to the election of Dr. Ware, it was urged that he 
was understood to be a Unitarian. But his friends replied, that 
he had never professed the sentiment imputed to him, and that to 
mention such a thing was “a calumny.” Indeed, the pretence 


* The Hon. Fisher Ames was appointed to succeed President Willard, but declined. 

t Two of the Corporation died in 1804, viz. Dr. Howard and Presi le nt Willard; and 
in place of Dr. Howard, Dr. Elliot of Boston was elected. After his election, the 
Corporation consisted of Hon. Oliver Wendall, Hon. John Davis, Rev. Doctors Lathrop, 
E/jliot and Pearson, and Ebenezer Storer, Esq, Treasurer. 
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that his religious principles were unsound, was ridiculed, as one 
not entitled to serious consideration. ‘It is well known,” it was 
said, * that an alarm has been raised: ‘ Beware, he is an Armin- 
ian! he is an Arian! 
“¢ Fenum habet in cornu—longe fure.’ ” 

One of the principal writers in favor of Dr. Ware professed to be 
* solicitous to establish the opinions of our forefathers about es- 
sential doctrines,” but urged the liberality of the Hollises as a 
reason for not being strenuous, and cautioned his opposers against 
imputing to him “unpopular or erroneous sentiments.” Jt was 
urged by some, that the creed of the proposed Professor was of 
no consequence ; that he need not inculcate, or so much as avow, 
his particular sentiments ; that his business was to open and ex- 
plain Divine subjects, and leave his pupils to form their own 
opinions.* 

In this controversy, the press was quite at the service of the 
friends of Dr. Ware, and it was with great difficulty that those of 
a different opinion could procure the insertion of ~~ 
cations. One writer in pi articular, ca himself Calvinus, sent 
an article to the office of the Centinel, where it was detained for 
some considerable time, then promised an insertion, and then re- 
fused. It was afterwards published in the Palladium, though at- 
tempts were made to dissuade the conductors of that paper from 
inserting it. (See Palladium for Dee. 18, 1804.) 

The grand objection to the election of Dr. Ware, or rather to 
the confirmation of his election by the Bo rd of Overseers, was, 
that the Board had no evidence of his possessing the qualifications 
required by the founder of the Professorship. Mr. Hollis, the 
founder, had required expressly “ that the man chosen, from time 
to time, to be a Professor” on his foundation, should be “ of sound 
or OrtHopox principles ;” and the Corporation of the College 
had solemnly pledged themselves and their successors, by a writ- 
ten bond, that the orders of Mr. Hollis, in respect to this, should 
be fulfilled. But the Overseers had no evidence that Dr. Ware 
was a man “of sound or Orthodox principles,” according to the 
intent of Mr. Hollis; nor could they obtain any satisfaction on 
this point. “ The right to examine him was denied” them. His 
“ particular religious principles, though often asked for, were not 
disclosed.” “ it was particularly asked, whether he was a believer 
in that important doctrine, the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
but “the reply conveyed no precise or satisfactory answer on that 
point.”+ Indeed, so far were the opposers of Dr. Ware’s elec- 
tion from being convinced that he was “of sound or Orthodox 
principles,” according to the intent of Mr. Hollis, they had the 


communi- 


* See Columbian Centinel, from Nov. 1804,to March, i805; also the Anthology for 
Feb. 1805. 


+ See Morse’s True Reasons. &c. p. 19. 
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utmost reason to believe, from his silence, and from a variety of 
collateral evidence, that this was not the case. It was insisted, 
therefore, that whatever they aig think of him as a man, and 
whatever judgement they might, as individuals, form in regard to 
his principles, they were bout d by the orders of Mr. Hollis, and 
by the solemn pie \dges which had been given him, and could not 
vote to confirm the election. 

Those who opposed the election of Dr. Ware, were at that time 
the subjects of much severe reproach. ‘They were attacked in 
some of the publications of the day, without decenc y or mercy ; 


and the most of them have gone down, unforgiven, to the grave. 
But posterity, certainly, will do thew justice. Future generations 
will appreciate their motives, and honor their correctness of prin- 


ciple, their decision and Pitan Ss. 

For, in the first place, whatever meaning we attach to the re- 
quisition of Hollis, Dr. Ware had no right to the Professorship, un- 
til he had been examined, and ascertained to be in the belief of 
the principles prescribed. If by “ sound and Orthodox,” Hollis 
meant Unitarian, Dr. Ware was not certainly known to be a Uni- 


tarian, and his friends denied that this was his sentiment. Or if, 
by “sound and Orthodox,” Hollis meant | niversal ist, Dr. Ware 
was not certainly known to be a Universalist. ‘The right to ex- 


amine him was denied.” His “ particular religious principles, 
though often asked for, were not disclosed.” Shae que ntly , what- 
ever meaning the Overseers m ight attach to the words of Hollis, 
they could not know that the candidate was of the prescribed belief, 
and therefore could not wit! propriety vote to confirm his election 
But, secondly, those who opposed the election of Dr. Ware had 
no doubt, and could have none, as to what meaning they were 
bound to put upon the words of Hollis. These words, they knew, 
had a definite theological meaning in the time of Hollis, as they 
now have, and this meaning they felt themselves bound, as honest 
men, to regard.—Or if they receded from this ground, and con- 
sented to interpret the words of Hollis by his own principles, they 
were brought to the same result: For Hollis, they knew, was Or- 
thodox in the technical sense ; i. e. he was a decided Trinitarian 
and Calvinist. ‘They had heard him (by his letters) express his 
full approbation of the works of Calvin. “I imagine they will 
please you (Dr. Coleman) as THey po me.” They had heard 
him lament his * corrupt nature,” and ascribe his salvation to the 
“ rich, free and sovereign electing love” of God. ‘They had heard 
him say, * My rejoicing is in . sus Christ, my God and Set ab 
My hope is to be accept din » beloved, and to be ac quitte d and 


justified before God the Father r, only on account of the ‘ob i nee, 


active and passive, of the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of 


the world. He is the propitiation for our sins, and through faith 
in him I hope for peace with God, the continued influences of his 


, 
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Spirit, and complete redemption. Glory be to God in the highest, 
while we adore the economy of the DiviNE THREE in the revealed 
works of our salvation. Amen.”* And lest it should be said (as 
it has been) that he afterwards changed his principles ; in a Poem 
pronounced on occasion of Ais death, they had heard his zeal for 
the Calvinistic doctrine very highly extolled. 

*¢ Rather proclaim for ancient truths his zeal ; 

For truths there were Hollis would boldly own, 

Loose as the age, and desperate, is grown. 

Such did imputed righteousness appear, 

Title to heaven, and ground of pardon here ; 

Such, Christ, the honors of thy rev'rend name ; 

Such, glorious Spirit, thy celestial flame ; 

Such the grand mystery of the rrernaL Turee, 

Persons if meant—but ovr, if Deity. 

On these, he frani!y did his thoughts disclose ; 

For these, his int’rest tre quent tnterpose. 


To these lines, the following Note was appended by the Poet : 
“I have been informed that Mr. Hollis entertained a very honor- 
able esteem for the doctrines of the ever blessed Trinity, the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ, &c., and that his openly avowing 
these principles was a check upon some, who appeared to have 
no great opinion of them.” 

A respected member of the Board of Overseers requested leave 
to present, for the consideration of the Board, the evidence that 
Hollis was a Calvinist; but he was refused—a majority fearing 
probably (for 1 can account for their refusal in no other way) that 
the light might derange their intended proceedings, and therefore 
choosing to move in the dark. 

Knowing therefore, as the opposers ef the election of Dr. Ware 
certainly did, the religious principles of Mr. Hollis, they could not 
doubt as to the sense in which he used the word’ “ sound or Or- 
thodox.” He used them, beyond all dispute, in the proper sense— 
the technical sense—the sense in which he was himself Orthodox— 
the sense in which every person of similar sentiments, whether in 
old England or New, would have used them, who expected or 
wished to be understood.—Besides, Mr. Hollis left a practical 
comment on the phraseology of his orders, in the first Professor 
Wigglesworth, who was examined and chosen under his inspection, 
and with his entire and avowed approbation. 

With all this evidence before them as to the meaning of Mr. 
Hollis’s orders—with the solemn promise staring them in the face 
that these orders should be fulfilled—without any evidence, or the 
means of obtaining any, that Dr. Ware was such an one as these 
orders required—but in the possession of abundant evidence that 


* Morses’s True Reasons, p. 8. 
+ Extract from a Poem on the death of Thomas Hollis Esq., by Sayer Rudd, London, 


1731. p. 23. 
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this was not the case; how could those who opposed his election 
have done differently from they did? Manifestly they acted from 
principle, and they acted right; and the time has already come, 
when their once injured names, are revered and honored for the 
stand which they then took, and the firmness which they ex- 
hibited. 

Of Dr. Ware himself, I have no disposition to speak reproach- 
fully. His situation is, of all men’s, least to be envied. He is 
approaching that period when the countenance and the caresses of 
interested and partial friends will avail him nothing. He may 
possess many estimable social qualities, and [ doubt not he does; 
but on the question of his acce pting and holding the Hollis Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity in Harvard College, the impartial of all de- 
nominations have formed their udgement, and it will not be re- 
versed. He knew the conditions of this Professorship ; he knew 
the solemn pledges which had been given in respect to it; he 
knew alsohis own religious sentiments, though he took care ‘that 
others should not know them ; yet, he accepted the appointment, 
promised that he would “ religiously abserve the statutes of his 
founder,” and for almost twenty- -five years has heen receiving his 
bread from a Professorship, which was founded by a strictly 
Orthodox man, and was consecrated and pledged for the support 
of such a man, in all future time. 

Nor is even this, perhaps, the worst of the case. In 1747, 

Daniel Henchman, Esq. of Boston left a legacy to aid in the sup- 
port of the Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard College—on 
the express condition that “the person in that office,” ‘ shall pro- 
fess and teach the principles of the Christian religion, according to 
the well known Confession of Faith drawn up by the synod of the 
churches in New England.” ‘This legacy was accepted, on the 
annexed condition, and added to the endowment of Mr. Hollis. 
But the present Hollis Professor neither professes nor teaches the 
principles of the Christian religion, according to the New England 
Confession of Faith. He professes and teaches entirely differ- 
ent principles. Yet the Henchman legacy is retained, and during 
his whole term of office, Dr. Ware has consented to receive the 
avails of it. 

For this perversion, I know not that an excuse has ever been at- 
tempted. To justify their appropriation of Mr. Hollis’s donations, 
Unitarians have alleged, that.in requiring his Professor to be “ of 
sound or Orthodox principles,” Mr. Hollis did not bind him to 
embrace the sentiments which he himself approved—or to embrace 
any particul: wr system of doctrine; but merely to be Orthodox in 
his own opinion—to prefer his own principles—to be fully persua- 
ded in hisown mind. But this obviously is mere trifling —wicked tri- 
fling. It is toimpute to Mr. Hollis the folly (after consulting, as he 
tells us he did, with “ some of the most lear ned divines who had been 
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educated at the first Universities in Europe”)—the folly of affect- 
ing to say something, when in reality he said nothing. For who 
is not, in this strange, unheard-of sense of the term, Orthodox ? 
Who does not not prefer his own religious sentiments? Who 
would not say that he thought his own principles correct ; at least 
if by so saying, he could secure a lucrative and honorable appoint- 
ment? The Catholic prefers his own opinions ; and so does the 
Universalist ; and so does the Mahometan; and so dves the Infi- 
del ; and so does every body else; and hene e, according to the 
interpretation here given, no person is disqualified, or ever can be, 
in point of religious sentiment, to be the Hollis Professor of Divin- 
ity in Harvard College. But realiy such a perversion of language 
is too gross to be seriously refuted or examined. The resort to it 
only sloneee the straits to which persons are sometimes driven, and 
in which the y force their consciences to acquiesce, in order to se- 
cure a favorite object.* 

I have dwelt at length on the circumstances of Dr. Ware’s ap- 
pointment, as this was in fact the triumph of Unitarianism in Har- 
vard College. Unitarian books had been previously circulated, 
and the minds of many had been deeply poisoned. But now the 
evil assumed character and prominence, and took possession of a 
seat from which, of all others, it could be propagated with the 
greatest facility. During the Presidency of Dr. Webber, the re- 
ligious concerns of the College were almost entirely under the di- 
rection of Dr. Ware; and the opportunity was improved to create 
and extend an influence in favor of * the new doctrine.” Unita- 
rian sentiments were strongly inculcated ; Unitarian ministers and 
lawyers were raised up and sent forth ; Unitarian Professors and 
tutors were appointed ; and a system of measures was put in ope- 
ration to advance the cause of Unitarianism, make it popular, and 
give it currency and favor. Still, however, the name was not 


* The instance here considered is not the only one in which the funds of Harvard Col- 





lege have been appropriated to objects the most remote from the intentions of the pious 
donors. In 1657, Hon. Edward Hopkins, previously Governor of Connecticut, died in 
England, and, among other instances of his great liberality, ordered thé it “* £500 be 
made over into New-E ngland, for the uphol ling and promoting the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in those parts of the earth.’ This sum afterwards fell te the Corporation of 
Harvard College, and the avails of the fund created by it, to the amount of 700 dollars a 
year, are now aj} propriate -d to the support of Unitarian students in the Cumbridge Theo- 
logical School. Gov. Hopkins came to this country in company with Mr. Davenport, in 
1637—was a strict Puritun and Calvinist—a parishioner aud admirer of the excellent 
Mr. Hooker. He considered Unitarianism not only different from, but opposed to, 
“the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and would oner have sunk his money in the 
ocean, than have given it for the education of Unitar ministers. ; 
Further ; at the time when Mr. Hollis fo unde | the Professorship of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, he made provision for an annu:! bounty of £ E10 0, to be distributed equi ally among 
ten ® pious young students, devoted to the wi mk of the ministry.” No one acquainted 
with the principles of Hollis can doubt as to the sense in which he must have used the 
qualifying word “ pions.” He certainly used it in the Calvinistic sense, as denoting those 


who believed the doctrines of rrace, aud had been h pefully renieonel ba y the special opera- 
tions of the Holy Spi it. It was for the education of such youn ¢ men that Hollis gave 
his money ; and to apply it, as it is now applied, for the education of Unitarian ministers, 
is a gross and wicked perversion of it. 
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avowed, and the existence of the thing, at times, was scarcely ad- 
mitted. 

President Webber died suddenly, July 17, 1810; and on the 
fourteenth of November of the same year, President Kirkland 
was inaugurated. He commenced his administration by attending 
a ball on the same evening, “ given by the students.” See An- 
thology for Nov. 1810. Dr. Kirkland had, at this time, made no 
open profession of Unitarian sentiments; and I have good author- 
ity for saying that he owed his elevation to the concealment which 
he had practised. Ina letter from the Rev. Francis Parkman, 
one of the Unitarian ministers of Boston, to a friend in England, 
dated Feb. 20, 1812, I find the following candid and explicit 

>] 
avowal : 

“ You say that Dr. Kirkland is a professed Unitarian, and mention him, as if 
his election to the Presidency of Cambridge University, were a decisive proof 
of the prevalence of your sentiments among us. Dr. K. was formerly one of 
the ministers of Boston, and whatever his particular friends may think of his 
opinions, he never preached these sentiments. Nay, I may venture to say, that 
had Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of Unitarianism, he would 
not have been elected to that place. Unitarianism is too unpopular in the 
country, and his friends, who are at the same time the friends and governors of 
the University, with all the respect they most justly entertain for his exalted 
talents and character, and particularly for his candid and liberal mind, would, I 
believe, have deemed it necessary to sacrifice their private wishes, and consulted 
the interests of the University in electing a President, whose sentiments were 
more agreeable to the great body of the Massachusetts clergy, of which, ex-of- 
jicio, he is generally considered the head, and to the sentiments of the commu- 
nity at large. Had a decided Unitarian been elected, I really believe that the 
number of the students would have been diminisLed.” 

To this statement of the grounds on which President Kirkland 
came into office, I need add nothing. His elevation was clearly 
an imposition on the public ; for as Mr. Parkman well observes, 
“Had Dr. Kirkland been,” at .that time, “an acknowledged de- 
fender of Unitarianism, he would not have been elected to that 
place.” 

Of the measures taken to promote Unitarianism in College, dur- 
ing the Presidency of Dr. Kirkland, suffice it to say, that all pos- 
sible means were used.—Periodicals were established ; books in 
great numbers and variety were patronised and published ; very 
large sums of money were, in some way, expended ; Unitarian 
officers were appointed ; and the work of innovation was carried 
on, until the whole concern was revolutionized. The late Dr. 
McKean, who succeeded Hon. John Quincy Adams as Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, and received his appointment in 1809, 
was the last Professor, and I believe the last College officer of any 
kind, who made pretensions to Orthodoxy. He continued in office 
till his death, in 1818; though his situation is said to have been 
rendered unpleasant, at times, on account of his religious senti- 
ments and character. 

VOL. Il. 62 
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A Society for Theological Education in Cambridge University 
was formed in 1816; from which originated, shortly after, the 
Theological School. This school consists of three classes, each 
containing, perhaps, on an average, about seven or eight students ; 
—a very small number, it may be thought, but sufficieut, I believe, 
to meet the calls for Unitarian preaching—at least, such calls as 
the students think it an object to regard. 

In introducing and spreading Unitarianism in this region, the 
community and College have exerted a mutual, rec iprocal infu 
ence. Both became infected about at the same time, and each 
has contributed to sustain and assist the other in giving currency 
to the flattering error. Almost the earliest Unitarians in the coun- 
try—a full quarter of a century before the name was acknowledged 
here—became connected with the C orpori ation of Harvard Col- 
lege. Doctors Lathrop and Howard of Boston were members 
of the Corporation, from the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, till their death. Judge Lowell became a 
member in 1784, Gov. Bowdoin (for the second time) in 1793, 
Judge Davis in 1804, Dr. Elliot in 1806, Judge Parsons in 1807, 
Hon. John Lowell in 1810. With gentlemen such as these, orig- 
inated all the College appointments; and, under their influence e, 
appointments would, of course, be made, so as to encourage and 
advance their particular views. 

For the purpose of promoting and perpetuating Unitarianism 
in Harvard College, repeated alterations have been attempted in 
the constitution of the Board of Overseers. This Board consisted 
originally of the Governor, Lieut. Governor, Counsellors and Sen- 
ators of the Commonwealth, with the ministers of the Congrega- 
tional churches in Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, 
Roxbury and Dorchester. But as a body constituted after this 
manner was liable to continual changes, and Unitarians might not 
long constitute a majority, an alteration was, in due time, proposed 
and effected. “An act passed in 1810, prepared by the late 
Chief Justice Parsons, which he declared to a member of the 
legislature he had held in readiness for more than two years, 
waiting for a safe opportunity to bring it forward, according to 
which” the Board was to consist of the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and an elective 
body of fifteen clergymen, and fifteen laymen, with power to fill 
their own vacancies. By this law, Unitarianism was virtually en- 
throned at Cambridge, and the way prepared for its perpetual do- 
minion. It was soon found, however, that what the legislature 
could do, the legislature could undo; as, in 1812, the new order 
of things was totally abolished, and the government of the College 
restored to its former standing. Only two years after, the law of 
1810, with some alterations, was revived. ‘ According to this 
last enactment, which is still in force, the Board of Overseers 
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consists of the Governor, Lieut. Governor, the Council, Senate, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and an elec tive body 
of thirty persons, having poms r to fill their own vacancies. 

The circumstances under which this act was introduc of were 
very extraordinary. The Rev. Dr. Griffin had been for some 
time pastor of a Congregational church in Boston, and as such, 
by the express language of the constitution, a member of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College. No notice, however, 
was taken of him, nor was he apprised of the time or place of any 
meetings. At length, he went unasked, and claimed his seat as 
a member of the Board. His claim was disputed, and the subject 
referred to a committee, a majority of whom reported in favor of 
Dr. Griffin. Still, his right was not allowed him ; an adjournment 
was called for to save time ; and, in the interval, the law of which 
we are speaking was whipped through the legislature, obviously 
for the purpose of excluding Dr. Griffin, and preventing others of 
similar sentiments from ever more obtaining seats, in the old es- 
tablished way, as Overseers of Harvard College. I am sorry to 
add, that Hon. Mr. Quincy, now President of Harvard College, 
was a leading instrument in this crooked business. 

The existing act, although less odious, on account of the altera- 
tions, than that of 1810, is equally sectarian in its character and 
tendency, and equally an infringement of constitutional rights. 
There was an attempt made in the Convention of 1820 to incor- 
porate this act with the Constitution of the State, and thus put it 
out of the power of any future legislature to repeal or alter it. 
But this attempt entirely failed. The article on the subject, pre- 
pared and sent out by the Convention, was, by a great majority, 
rejected.* 

The effect of the introduction of Unitarianism into Harvard 
College has been to change, throughout, the character and the in- 
tended results of the institution. It was originally devoted to 
Christ and the church ; but instead of affording aid to the church 
of Christ, as this phraseology was understood by its founders, it 
has been, for several years, a principal engine of opposing and 
oppressing the church. It was originally intended to furnish to 
the people of New-England a succession of pious and devoted 
ministers, and in other ways to sustain the religious interests of 
the country; but for these many years, not one in ten of the 
ministers of New-England, and probably not a quarter of the 
ministers of Massachusetts, have been furnished from this institu- 
tion, while its influence has been exerted in a variety of ways to 
subvert and supplant those views of religion, to a regard for which 
it owes its existence. This College was founded, and has been 


* A more full account of these legal changes, of the probable reasons which induced 
them, and of the circumstances under which they were accomplished, may be found in 
the Rev. Mr. Cook’s “ Reply to a Letter in the Christian Examiner,” (pp. 31—38.) a 
work to which no answer has ever been attempted, and to whieh we solicit the attention 
of our readers. 
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liberally patronized by the government of Massachusetts, with 
the intention that it should be the College of the State; but by 
its departure from the principles of the New-England churches, 
and embracing and inculcating Unitarianism, it has forfeited the 
confidence of the people at large, ceased to be the College of the 
State, and became almost entirely the creature of a sect. Its de- 
partments are all filled with Unitarians, and Unitarianism is the 
religion which it labors, every where, and by all methods, to 
spread and propagate. It is even boasted of, as “the bulwark of 
the Unitarian cause”---“ the pure, uncorrupted fountain head of 
Unitarianism.” 

Do any ask, in this state of things, What is to be done ?—With- 
out mentioning all that may be done, one thing to me is very plain. 
As Harvard College has been seized upon, turned from its origi- 
nal design, and converted into the College of a sect, that sect 
should now be left to support it. Until Unitarians will so far relax 
their hold upon it, as to give other denominations a fair proportion 
of influence in its instruction, councils and government, they can- 
not expect other denominations to unite with them in its support. 
Let Evangelical Christians, then, for the present, stand aloof, 
and give their scholars, their property and their influence to other 
mstitutions. Propriety and consistency of character require this 
of them. And a regard for the cause of truth and for the immor- 
tal interests of those they best love requires the same. Says a 
student of Harvard College, “1 consider myself bound to testify 
before the world, that the influence there exerted agatnst sound re- 
hgious sentiments and vital godliness, is like a SWEEPING FLOOD; 
to the unfortified minds of youth, it is ResistLess. I am ac- 
quainted with no situation where, in my view, (and I speak from 
sad experience,) a principle of Evangelical piety, and faith in the 
doctrines of the cross, would be less likely to be obtained, or, if 
possessed, would be placed in circumstances of greater peril.’’* 

I propose the direction here given in regard to Harvard College, 
not surely because I am an enemy to the College, but because I 
am its friend ;—because I wish to see it restored to its pristine 
usefulness and glory. It can never have the confidence or support 
of the Christian public, and can never permanently prosper, as it 
now is, and the sooner its governors become convinced of this, the 
better. Let them consent to abandon their present narrow, secta- 
rian policy ; adopt a truly liberal course; divide their authority 
and influence, in some fair proportion, among Christians of other 
denominations ; restore the College to its original destination; and 
make it what it ought to be, the College of the State; and then 
they may look with confidence to the State to support it. Then 
may they solicit, without a blush or a fear, the countenance and 
patronage of a Christian people. INVESTIGATOR. 


* Church Register, May 31, 1828. 
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THE CHARACTER AND PROSPECTS OF THE HEATHEN, 


What is the character, and what are the future prospects of the 
Heathen ? The following particulars include a scriptural answer 
to this question. 

The heathen are accountable subjects of the government of 
God. They possess all the powers requisite to complete account- 
ability ; intellect to understand law ; conscience to feel obligations ; 
and faculties to perform all which God requires of them. ‘The 
knowledge of God, and of right and wrong, from the light of nature, 
is such, as creates obligation to love, worship and obey him; and 
renders them inexcusable for transgression. ‘“ For the invisible 


things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 


Godhead ; so that they are without excuse: Because that, when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful; but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened.” ‘They are described also, as sinning wilfully: 
*“ Who, knowing the judg rement of God, that they that commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them.” They are represented also, as 
being conscious of accountability and of guilt. ‘* Not having the 
law,” a written revelation, “ they are a law unto themselves, their 
own consciences also bearing witness, and their thoughts, the mean 
while, accusing, or else excusing one another.” 

2. According to the Scriptures, the heathen are without holi- 
ness, and are disqualif ied for the society of heaven. ‘They area 
part of that great family upon whom the Lord looked down from 
heaven, to see if there were any that did understand and seek God, 
and sought, in vain, one faithful found among the faithless’: all 
having gone aside, none remaining that did good, no, not one. 
The evidence e of holiness, or christian character, has never been 
discovered among pagan nations, by mission: ries, or by travellers. 

3. The heathen are described in the Bible, as alienated from 
God. To this character is traced the idolatry which has over- 
spread and darkened the earth: ‘ When they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God ;—did not like to retain him in their 
knowledge; but changed his glory into images of men, and of 
birds, and four footed beasts, and creeping things ;—changed the 
truth of God into a lie; and worshipped and served the creature, 
instead of the Creator.’ 

4. The worship which the heathen offer is not the result of in- 
voluntary and unavoidable ignorance, the well meant, though mis- 
taken, yet acceptable worship of affectionate children, offered to 
God by symbols. Idol worship is uniformly forbidden as a volun- 
tary, criminal, inexcusable diversion to other gods of the worship 
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due to Jehovah alone. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, nor the likeness of any thing ;’—* thou shalt not bow 
down‘ thyself to them, nor serve them. Se Take ye therefore 
good heed unto yourselves, for ye saw no manner of similitude on 
the day that the Lord spoke unto you on Horeb, lest ye corrupt 
yourselves, and make you a graven image ;—and lest thou lift up 
thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars, and all the host of heaven, shouldest be drawn 
to worship them.” Nor is there any obscurity in the evidence of 
God’s being and _ perfec tions, or any thing so specious in idol wor- 
ship as to palliate the criminality of idolatry. On the contrary, it 
is represented as foolish, the prostration of reason, and the con- 
summation of folly. 

Idol worship is represented as worship offered to devils. 
“They shall no more offer their sacrifices to devils.” Lev. xvii. 7. 
“ They provoked him with strange gods; they sacrificed to devils, 
not to God.” Deut. xxii. 17. “They sacrificed their sons and 
their daughters unto devils.” Ps. evi. 37.“ But I say, that the 
things which the gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God.” 1 Cor. x. 20. Devils are called the angels that sinned ; 
—rulers of the darkness of this world ;—and their leader is called 
the Prince of this world, the God of this world, the spirit who rul- 
eth in the hearts of the children of disobedience. 

6. The characteristics of idol worship have been, in all ages, 
impurity and blood. Without exception, a part of idol worship has 
consisted in prostitution ; and, the temple has been the concentra- 
tion of obscenity, where, from age to age, abominations which 
cannot be named, have been practis« d. And insome period of the 
history of all pagan nations, the offering up of human sacrifices has 
constituted a part of idol worship. ‘The Ethiopians, Scythians, 
Egyptians, Chinese, Persians, the inhabitants of ancient India, all 
the northern nations of Europe, the states of Greece, the Roman 
empire as late as the time of Trajan, the Gete, the Leucadians, 
the Goths, the Gauls, the ae ruli, the Britons, the Germans, the 
Carthagenians, the Canaanites, the Arabians, the Cretans, the As- 
syrians, the Rhodians, Phodians, the Danes and nations of Africa, 
the islands of the Southern Ocean, and the Mexicans,—all these 
are recorded in authentic history, as having worshipped idols by 
human sacrifices.—The mor: lity of pagan ni itions corre sponds with 
the impure, mi lignant, and sanguinary character of their divinities, 
which remove from sin all the sanctions of the divine government, 
and give it the patronage and encouragement of their own char- 
acter, example and worship. 

In the temples, no salutary instruction is given; and no exam- 
ples of virtue are presented, in their gods, or in their priests, or in 
their worshippers. But the very temple is the putrefaction of ob- 
scenity, and the stall of murder and blood. Consequently, all the 
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malignant passions, and all the wicked practices, in their greatest 
possible enormity, are described by inspiration as breaking out in 
the Roman empire ;_ and as characterising not a few of the most 
corrupt, but as giving the image and body of the time ; and that too, 
in a state of society more elevated and refined, than idolatry, before 
or since, ever formed. 

For these crimes of the heathen, the greatest that can be com- 
mitted, they are held guilty, and threatened with punishment in lan- 
guage the most energetic and terrific which heaven has any where 
employed: and the tokens of the divine displeasure, in the actual 
punishment of the heathen, are unsurpassed. It is concerning the 
heathen that it is said, “* For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, because, 
that which is known of God is manifested in them.” And in the 
catalogue of heathen crimes, rachetine all the abominations ever 
practised by man, the apostle says, “* Knowing the judgement of 
God, that they which do such things are worthy of de ath, not only 
do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” The dis- 
pleasure of God against idolaters is called fury, anger, vengeance, 
wrath and indignation; and the expressions of it convulse the heav- 
ens and the earth ;—‘‘ The heathen raged, the kingdoms were 
moved, he uttered his. voice, the earth melted.” 

Idolatry persisted in, excludes from heaven. It is no where 
taught in the Bible that the heathen are saved. No traces of holi- 
ness or of Christian character are recognized in them; while all 
the traits of unholy character, and abominations of life which con- 
stitute the evidence of ungodliness, are ascribed to them. Itis the 
idolater ** who feedeth on ashes; whom a deceived heart hath 
turned aside; who cannot deliver his soul, or say, is there not a 
lie in my right hand ?” § ‘ Koow 3 ye not that the unrighte ‘ous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God ?” “ Be not dece ived, neither fornica- 
tors, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor drunkards, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.” “ The fearful, and unbelieving, and 
abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and 
idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which burn- 
eth with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” Will it 
be claimed that these crimes, classed with idolatry, do not exclude 
from heaven? How then can it be concluded that idolatry does 
not? What folly it is to be charitable, in opposition to the express 
and reiterated declarations of God! 

8. According to the Bible, idolatry is irremediable by any power, 
but the power of the Gospel. All nations, in the absence of a rev- 
elation, have fallen away to idolatry, from which not one has been 
reclaimed, but by the influence of the Gospel. Science and the 
light of nature have never overturned a single pagan altar, nor re- 
called a single nation back to God. If a few men of superior in- 
tellect and knowledge have penetrated the gloom, and seen and felt 
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the folly of the reigning superstition, they have possessed neither 
power, nor courage, nor benevolence enough to set themselves suc- 
cessfully against it; and have usually practised the abominations 
which they despised. No power but C bristianity has ever shaken 
down an idol temple, or put out the fire of human sacrifice, or stop- 
ped the nameless impurities of idol worship, and lit up the light of 
life in the region of the shadow of death. For time and for eternity, 
the condition of idolatrous nations is hopeless, till the day- spring 
from on high visits them, and the sun of righteousness arises upon 
them. It is therefore said, *‘ How beautiful upon the mountains, are 
the feet of bim that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.” —“ How thie shall they call on him on ta they have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in bim of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach except they be sent ?” 

To this scriptural account of the character and condition of the 
heathen, and tothe efforts which we make to evangelize them, ob- 
jections are made, some of which demand an answer. 

1. It is said, Why did God permit mankind thus to apostatize 
to idolatry ? 

Ans. He has done every thing to prevent it, which the nature 
of man, as a moral being, and his character as a just lawgiver, de- 
manded. That he could have done more, consistently with the 
principles of his government, to prevent defection, it is easier 
to assert than to prove. The laws and institutions which God has 
provided to prevent idolatry, have in every age been wisely 
adapted to the existing state of society and condition of the world. 
The history of his providenc eisa history of moral influence on the 
part of God, to retain the allegiance of man; and of effort on the 
part of man, to flee from the hated knowlédge of God into dark- 
ness. And now, shall the rebel, or his advocate, demand, why 
God did not defeat his efforts to depart from him aa What could I 
have done, saith the Lord, that 1 have not done?’ If force was 
relevant, there might be an answer. But if it was relevant, haw 
can it be accounted for that a God of sincerity should ask such a 
question ? The objector might just as well demand, Why does God 
permit men in Christian lands to rob and lie and steal and perpe- 
trate all sorts of crimes.—Are men not guilty because God does 
not by force prevent their evil deeds? Then blame would be im- 
possible—for if God did prevent, who could in insgress; and if his 
not doing it took away blame, who could sin? The a giver is not 
accountable for the misconduct of bis subjects, provided the laws 
are just, and they are free agents, and his administration is wise 
and good. —The heathen therefore have vo cloak for their sin, 
unléss the transgressor may plead his own offence in arrest of 
judgement. 
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2. If the Gospel is indispensible to the salvation of mankind, why 
has not God long since sent it to them ?—Because, in the first p lace, 
pagan nations have ever maintained violent opposition to its intro- 
duction. When the Gospel was given to the Roman empire, the 
fire of ten persecutions raged against it; and when it triumphed, 
the delusion and the sword of Mahomet, and the lying miracles and 
persecutions of popery combined to supplantand expel it.—Because 
a majority of nominal Christians have opposed and hindered the 
sending of the Gospel to the heathen ; as, probably, some who make 
this objection now do.—And because Christians have been too 
worldly, and slothful, and timid, and unwilling to do their duty. 

God has provided the Gospel for all people, and commanded his 
disciples to send it tothem; and if the heathen had been willing to 
receive it, and its enemies at home had not opposed sending it, and 
the friends of Christ had done their duty, the knowledge of the 
Lord might, long since, have covered the earth, as the waters do 
the sea. It is the fault of man, not of God, that the Gospel has not 
been sent to the nations. Is it to be expected that God shall send 
down angels to print Bibles and scatter them? We might as well 
insist that he should send them down to plough and sow for us, 
while we sit in idleness, or conspire together to hinder the work. 

But if the heathen do, by the light of nature, as well as they 
can, ought they not to be accepted? ‘The heathen do not do as 
well as they can, by the light of nature. This light teaches them 
to love and to worship God, to abstain from the idolatries and im- 
moralities in which they indulge, and to practise the moral virtues 
which they neglect. Instead of doing as well as they can, they do 
as bad as they can. Imagination cannot contrive, or de pravity exe- 
cute wickedness, surpassing that which characterises the idolatrous 
population of the world. Their very temples and ra embody 
all that is impure, debasing, and ishomat. If there be a spot on 
earth where the attraction of guilt might be expected to draw down 
the exterminating wrath of heaven, it is in those idol temples, 
where six hundred millions of mankind worship devils, and persist 
in the practice of unutterable abominations. 

4. Butif the heathen cannot be saved without the Gospel, how 

can they help themselves, and how, of course, can they be to blame? 
They can be to blame, because the -y sin against the light of nature, 
in rejec ting the worship of God, and preferring the worship of idols ; 
and in every one of the gross immoralities which they commit, 
their crimes, if not aggravated by the presence of our superior 
light, are in themselves as enormous as they can be, and, with their 
light, eminently criminal and inexcusable ; and it is as just that they 
should be punished for abusing the light of nature, as it is that we 
should be punished for violating the revealed laws of heaven. And 
as to their not being to blame {or their sins, unless the Gospel dis- 
covers to them some way to escape punishment, it would be a sin- 
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gular maxim, that criminals cannot deserve punishment, unless they 
can discover some way to escape it. We thought it was the busi- 
ness of law, not to facilitate, but to prevent the escape of trans- 
gressors. What if a band of robbers and murderers, overtaken by 
Justice, and inclosed within massy walls, should try in vain to under- 
mine or scale them, or to burst the door of the dungeon; would 
they not be to blame, because they could not escape, and the gov- 
ernment would not show them how, or aid their endeavors? But 
God from age-to age has been attempting to show the heathen the 
way of escape, and they have hated the light, and refused to come 
to it. They went from it, because the »y hated it, and when it was 
sent after them, and it shined in their darkness with the splendor 
of noonday, they raged against it and put it out. Besides, it seems 
to be assumed in the objection, that it is merely for the wickedness 
committed in this world, that the heathen will suffer in the 
world to come; whereas they form characters here of immutable 
wickedness, and continue through eternity as voluntary and 
as virulent in their aversion to God, as they were in time. It 
would mar therefore the joy of heaven, and not benefit the heathen 
themselves, to introduce them to that world of moral purity and 
glory. ‘They would recoil from the insup port b le light, and seek 
alleviation in the more congenial darkness of the world below. 

5. But it is said by some, that the heathen do not need the 
Gospel; they are as well off without it as we are with it.—Are they 
patriots, republicans, the friends of liberiy, and the enemies of su- 
perstition and priest-craft, and foes to the union of church and state 
Who say this? How little such men know about the condition of 
the heathen, or how much they calculate upon the ignorance of 
others, is manifest. ‘The governments of all idolatrous nations are 
terrific despotisims. In all of them, the great body of the people 
are ignorant, poor, and vicious; are tormented by the fears of a 
dark and cruel superstition, and enslaved by a sordid priesthood ; 
they are crushed by the united weight of a pagan church and state? 
union. No where is priestcraft so triumphant, or so terrible, as in 
pagan lands. ‘There, too, the wife is the slave, and not the en- 
lightened companion of her husband; and the blessings of the 
Christian family state is not known. Infanticide, and by the hands 
of the mother, is common; thousands of widows burn, annually, 
on the funeral pile with their dead husbands; and thousands of 
parents, when sickness or age has rendered them helpless, are car- 
ried from their own dwellings to die on the co!d ground, by starva- 
tion and disease. Do not the heathen need the Gospel? are they 
as well off without it as we are with it? Were there no heaven to 
lose or hell to be endured, do they not need that peace on earth 
and good will to men which are found only in alliance with the 
Gospel ? 

6. It is said, thatit is a libel on the character of God to suppose 
that so large a portion of the human race are so wicked, and ex- 
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posed to such punishment. But is the lawgiver accountable for 
the misconduct of his subjects? It may as well be insisted, that the 
crimes of Christian communities are not crimes and do not expose 
men to future punishment, because, to suppose it, would be a libel 
on our Maker. But was it ever alleged in behalf of criminals ina 
court of justice, that there were so many of them, that to suppose 
them guilty, and to punish them, would ‘be a libel on “ rovern- 
ment? It belongs to governments to make good laws, and then to 
execute them, instead of rendering disobedience aiasiin or 
the following a multitude to do evil safe 

But after all, these, it is said, are the harsh and repellant 
views of an obsolete theology, and that the modern and more en- 
lightened views are much more amiable and consoling. 

But again we answer, that the views here exhibited are the re- 
sult of divine testimony, and unquestion: ible matters of fact; and 
the Russian campaign, or the existence of shipwrecks and _pira- 
cies may as well be te because it is much more amiable and 
consoling to believe that they never happened. But was the in- 
nocence of an accused person ever pleaded in a court of justice, 
on the ground that the supposition of his guilt is a harsh and re- 
pellant view, and the supposition of his innocence a much more 
amiable and consoling conclusion ? 

8. But it is said, God can take care of the heathen; he does 
not need us ;—and, it may be added, can take care of our health, 
and plough, and sow, and reap our fields, and send angels to edu- 
cate our children, and preach the Gospel to them. He does not 
need us. But do you think he will do it, because he can? Does 
his ability to work without man, supersede the necessity of man’s 
instrumentality ?—The express declarations of the Bible, and the 
analogy of Providence, st: amp the supposition with folly and pre- 
sumption. 

The fact is, that the heathen are unholy and miserable on earth, 
and, as certainly as heaven is a holy world, are dis qui alified for 
heaven. The Gospel is the only remedy, and on Christians de- 
volves the duty of sending it to them; and to palliate or to deny 
their sin, does not alter their character or condition. 'To form 
charitable opinions, and hopes, and good wishes, does them no 
good, but rather irreparable injury ; for the heathen will never be 
converted, until their guilt and misery are admitted, and every at- 
tempt to palliate their guilt and cover their wretchedness, is a bar- 
barous effort to prevent the sympathy of the Christian world from 
waking up, and the charity and prayers of the Christian world 
from hastening to their relief. Who is willing to assume this re- 
sponsibility ? What Christian, redeemed by the blood of Jesus, will 
dare to do it? What Levite will look upon them, and pass by on 
the other side, and tell the world that they are not wounde 1d, and 
do not need the healing balm of the Gospel? The entire heathen 
world groans and travails in pain until now, waiting for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. 











































Pulpit Eloquence. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


In the broadest sense of the term, the eloquence of a preacher 
will include all the qualities and advantages, which give him power 
to move the passions of his hearers and to persuade them to the 
practice of virtue and the service of God. If he has not knowl- 
edge and learning and a sound understanding, he will not be able 
to enlighten and convince. If he is destitute of fancy, he will be 
unable to draw from the great storeliouse of nature, the images 
which may illustrate spiritual truths. Without rhetoric, he will 
not construct his discourses according to the rules of art, that is, so 
as to produce the greatest effect. Without deep feeling and the 
energy of his own kindled soul, he may indeed instruct and may 
please the imagination, but he will be unable to touch and inflame 
the heart. Even with all the indications of deep feeling, if his 
character be bad, or if any circumstance make his piety doubtful, 
he will speak in vain; he will bear away no one by the force of 
his eloquence. ‘The first, and most important requisite, then, is a 
truly Christian character, a manifestly devout and benevolent 
spirit. Yet, strange as it may appear, there are some preachers, 
who, in their mistaken zeal to exhibit the highest powers of rheto- 
ric, bring their own piety into question, and thus palsy the arm 
with whie *h they hoped to strike an irresistible blow. I refer now 
to the rhetorical profane ness, of appealing to God, of introducing 
the name of the Almighty, when there is no pe tition or request 
preferred to him, and merely for the purpose of rhetorical effect. 
It has been my fortune, or rather misfortune, in a few instances, 
to hear this kind of rhetoric from the lips of ministers of the Gos- 
pel, to my utter astonishment and confusion. If I am right in 
deeming this practice profaneness, it is right to expose it, and 
make it the subject of rebuke. 

The great parliamentary orator and playwriter, SHERIDAN, as 
is related by Moore, always prepared sketches of his speeches ; 
the more showy passages were written on small pieces of paper, 
or on cards; and he even was accustomed to make a memoran- 
dum of the precise place, in which, with theatrical profli; gacy, he 
proposed to dishonor the name of God for the sake of rhetorical 
effect, by crying out—“‘ Good G , Mr. Speaker!” Such 
thoughtless and daring impiety is sufficiently shocking in the thea- 
tre, in parliament, in congress. Men accustomed to be profane in 
common conversation may be expected to be so in their public 
speeches. But car it possibly be believed, that precisely the 
same or very similar profaneness may be found in the writings, and 
heard, even now, in the discourses of the ministers of the Gospel, 
and immediately, too, after they have been praying, “ Hallowed 
be thy name?” The evil has existed, and does exist, and however 
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deplorable the fact, there is no wisdom in disguising it. On the 
contrary it seems necessary to expose it, however dishonorable to 
a few individuals, in order that their examples may no longer be 
followed by the young, and that the holy Christian office may no 
longer, on this account, be subject to reproach. 

The first offenders, whom I shall hang up by way of terror, are 
some reverend bishops and doctors of divinity. I begin with 
Massitton, bishop of Clermont, the most eloquent of French 
preachers ; and in producing a few profane expressions from his 
sermons, and from the sermons of others, I should feel justified in 
doing it only for the correction of a great evil. Were I a rhetori- 
cal teacher, I should not dare to repeat the passages as specimens 
of eloquence, any more than, in relating a good anecdote, I should 
dare to dishonor Jehovah by the repetition of the profaneness 
which originally belonged to it. With this apology Il proceed to 
my work. 

Massitton. “ Great God! how little does mankind consult 
reason in the point of eternal salvation !”—*“ If thus it is, who, O 
my God! will be entitled to salvation ?”— Great God! what 
portion can remain to me for pleasures and indolence, in a life so 
short and criminal as mine !’—‘* My God! how many holy char- 
acters have in solitude complained, that their days passe ed too rap- 
idly away !"—* Great God! what light! what peace! what de- 
licious transports !”—** What a ee Great aoe is that of 
hatred ?”—* Thus, O my God! foolish and puerile men feel not 
the loss of their he avenly inheritance.” — ‘My God! in this man- 
ner doth the unfortunate soul deceive se if."—* My God! and 
shall the sinner, already so odious through his own crimes, be 
spared, when he becomes a snare to his brethren ?”’—* It would 
seem, O God! that the world doth furnish us with sufficient op- 
portunities for our ruin.”—“O God! can the ear of man listen to 
such blasphemies without horror?”— Good God! that the 
church should be reduced, through the lukewarmness of Chris- 
tians, to oblige them by law to participate in thy body and blood !” 

These are not all the gems of profane oratory which might be 
produced from this writer. In the last passage, the address seems 
to be to Christ; and as the Catholic priest believed that he co- 
operated every day in the creation of his God in the mass, and ate 
him, it is no wonder he should thus make free with his name. 

The next offender to be produced is an English bishop, the cel- 
ebrated Jeremy Tayior, whose eloquence is incomparably supe- 
rior to that of Massillon, Bossuet, or any other French preac her. 
‘Is there any thing in the world so foolish as a man that is drunk? 
But, good God! what an intolerable sorrow hath seized upon 
great portions of mankind, that this folly and madness should pos- 
sess the greatest spirits, the best company, the most sensible of the 
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word honor, the most jealous of losing the shadow, and the most 
careless of the thing ?” 

As this is only one instance of such an idle exclamation, which 
I have noticed in the writings of bishop Taylor, I will make all the 
excuse for him in my power. I endeavor to imagine, that in writ- 
ing it he lifted his soul reverently to Jehovah, in astonishment, that 
his wise and holy laws should be contemned by drunkards. But, 
after all, 1 am persuaded this is a bad example, and I see in it 
more of rhetoric than of devotion. 

Next comes Dr. Sout, whose wit was often stronger than his 
discretion. ‘ But, O blessed God, to what a height our prosper- 
ous, audacious impiety arise! was it not enough that men once 
crucified Christ; but that there should be a generation of men, 
who should also crucify Christianity itself ?”—** Good God! can 
all history show us any church or state since the creation, that has 
been able to settle or support itself by sach methods ?”—* If no 
more than matter of consent were here intended, where then (in 
God’s name) would be the mystery ?”—‘ But why (for God’s 
sake) must the Socinians’ reasoning abilities, all of a sudden, fail 
them ?”—* And how, for God’s sake, should it be otherwise ?”— 
“If now we should chance to find a father corrupting his son, 
{ probably meaning Chesterfield] as (God knows, such monsters 
have been seen within the four seas,) we must charge this barely 
upon an high predominance of vice, &c.”—‘ The soul (God 
knows) is but seldom on the watch; its spiritual armor is seldom 
buckled on.”—“'The poor man (God knows) being no way 
guilty of any design of wit.” 

If any one, after reading these passages, can persuade himself 
that there could be in the breast of Dr. South any deep seated 
piety, the fear and the love of God; the evidence must be deriv- 
ed from some other source, than from these idle and profane ap- 
peals to God. South was a zealous royalist, in the time of the 
profligate and worthless Charles Il. He was infected by the 
profaneness of the court and the kingdom. Whether he had 
any re:igion or not, it is hoped no preacher will follow his ex- 
-ample—in dishonoring the name of his Maker. 

I am sorry to bring forward the following passage from the 
sober and acute bishop Butter. ‘“ Let reason be kept too; and 
if any part of the Scripture account of the redemption of the world 
by Christ can be shewn to be really contrary to it, let the Scrip- 
ture, in the name of God, be given up.” 

This appears to me to be an inexcusable rhetorical flourish : 
yet I should be glad, out of respect to the very eminent bishop, if 
it could be reconciled with a mind, imbued, at the time of writing 
it, with deep reverence towards the Almighty. 

The following are some of the rhetorical flights of the Rev. 
Epwarp Irvine, now of London. “ Jn the holy name of Christ, 
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and the three times holy name of God, have they declared aught 
to men, which should not work upon men the desire and the pow- 
er of holiness ?’—OA heavens ! how the soul of man is restless 
and unbound—how it lusteth after greatness !”’—* O my God, 
what a blindness hast thou given us up to, that we should say the 
times are meek, and gentle, and charitable !” 

It may seem rather ungallant to close this list of offenders with 
the name of a woman; but the benefits of public example seem to 
require, that Mrs. Barpaup should not be overlooked.—* A rich, 
flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores of 
entertainment and reflection ; a perpetual spring of fresh ideas, and 
the conscious dignity of superior intelligence : Good heaven! and 
what reward can you ask beside ?’—We see here something of 
female gentleness and delicacy, in softening down South's stronger 
expression; yet to exclaim by heaven is to exclaim by him who 
maketh heaven his throne. Besides hearing some of the forego- 
ing expressions, the lowest, mitigated form of profaneness which 
has come to my ear from the pulpit, is in the phrase—* Would to 
God 

The grand rule, as it appears to me, by which preachers should 
be governed, and which every principle of piety exacts, is never 
to introduce the name of God by way of direct address, except in 
devout adoration, or earnest petition. Every exclamatcry appeal 
to God, not followed by some devotional expressions,—and even 
when followed by them, if introduced for the purpose of rhetorical 
effect,—must be set down as an irreverant and impious trick of 
art, whether it comes from a_ parliamentary orator, or a Christian 
preacher. The pure ermine of the Gospel minister should be un- 
stained by the slightest irreverence towards that great Being in 
whose name he speaks,—from whose frown he would save men,— 
to whose presence he would exalt them. A. 


REVIEWS. 


Letrers To THE Rev. Wiuiasam E. Cuannine, D. D., on THE 
EXISTENCE AND AGency oF FALLEN Spirits. 3y Canonicus. 
Boston: T. R. Marvin. 1828. pp. 156. 


The doctrine of the existence and agency of fallen spirits has 
often been exposed to ridicule, in consequence of the enthusiastic 
or superstitious perversions which it has experienced from its inju- 
dicious advocates. ‘This has led others, though persuaded of its 
truth, into the extreme of speaking of it with so much caution and 
reserve, that it almost ceases to exert any practical influence. 
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In order to avoid these extremes, and to present the subject in 
a true light, the doctrine ought to be exhibited, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in the exact attitude in which it is presented to us in the word 
of God. It is there spoken of as a subject of no common impor- 
tance ; one which ought by every rational man to be regarded with 
the deepest interest. 

The work now under review is admirably adapted to accom- 
plish so important an end. Jn a former on of our work, we 
have expressed our favorable opinion of it, and recommended it 
to our readers as worthy of a ae jeniaiidion: But general 
commendation is not all which such a work demands. It is evi- 
dently the fruit of much reading and careful thought; and pre- 
sents, in a small compass, the results of extended investigations. 
It was also written with reference to the existing state of the con- 
troversy between the Orthodox and liberal parties, both in this 
country and in Europe. It cannot, therefore, be amiss to give an 
outline of the proper mode of reasoning on the general subject, 
and briefly to exhibit the present attitude of the two contending 
parties. It will then be easy to perceive the precise objects which 
this work is designed to accomplish, and to judge of the success 
of the writer in executing his designs. 

When any facts are presented for our consideration, either by 
the natural or the moral philosopher, two inquiries at once arise: 
Can their truth be evinced by competent evidence; and, if so, 
are they of any practical importance ? Concerning no facts in 
the moral world can these inquiries be more appropriately made, 
than those which are the subject of the work now under consider- 
ation. The facts alleged are, that there exists an order of fallen 
spirits, who have exerted, and still exert, a powerful and pernicious 
influence on the buman race. Without evidence, we cannot ad- 
mit the truth of these facts; but if their truth is admitted, there 
can be no doubt as it regards their practical importance. How 
then are we to be satisfied of their truth? Obviously not by an 
appeal to the senses ; for neither the existence noragency of spirits 
is cognizable by these. On this subject, then, we can appeal only 
to three sources of evidence, our natural knowledge of the moral 
government of God, the testimony of revelation, and such facts in 
the moral world as come within the sphere of our observation. 

Nature teaches the existence, and the power, wisdom and be- 
nevolence of God. It also teaches the nature of free-agency, 
and the fundamental principles of moral government. But from 
the benevolence of God it cannot be argued that an order of fallen 
spirits does not exist, since we are compelled by facts to admit 
that the existence of moral evil is consistent with the benevolence 
of God. For though men differ in opinion as to the degree of 
human depravity, where can the man be found who will deny the 
existence of sin in this world in some degree? and most, doubt- 
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less, will admit that it has existed and does exist to a great and 
terrible degree. And in view of these facts, who is competent to 
assert that the existence of another order of sinful beings is in- 
consistent with the benevolence of God? 

Nor can the fact that such beings do not exist, be inferred from 
the nature of free-agency, or from the principles of moral govern- 
ment; for the power to sin is essential to the existence of free- 
agency and of moral government. And how can the existence 
of a power to sin, furnish evidence that this power has not been 
exerted by the fallen angels, as well as by the human race ? 

Of course, nothing can be derived from these sources to invali- 
date the testimony of the word of God, which has usually been 
considered, and which for the present we suppose, to be unequivo- 

cally in favor of the existence of fallen spirits.—We proceed now 
to consider another kind of evidence, derived from known facts, 
which, though by itself insufficient to prove the doctrine, adds 
great weight to the testimony of the Scriptures. For, if it can 
be shown that the state of facts is precisely such as it would be, 
on the supposition of the truth of this doctrine, and that there are 
some facts fully explained by no doctrine but this, we have strong 
additional evidence of its truth. That this is the case, could easily 
be proved by an induction of particulars, especially by an exami- 
nation of the various systems of error which, in some instances, 
have been framed with such skill and foresight as to imply a su- 
perhuman agency. It could also be shown, by an investigation of 
the history of opinions on this subject, not only in Christian, but 
in all heathen nations, that this mode of accounting for the disor- 
ders of the moral world has not seemed irrational to the majority 
of mankind. For it is a fact, that this doctrine, in some form, is 
found ia the religious systems of nearly or quite all nations. Bat 
fully to exhibit this kind of evidence is at present impossible. Suf- 
fice it to remark, that no evidence against this doctrine can be 
derived from any source, and revelation and facts confirm its 
truth. 

But no one acquainted with the present state of the Christian 
world needs to be informed, that there exists a large party, not 
only in this country, but also in England, in Germany, and other 
parts of the continent, who deny the truth of the doctrine in ques- 
tion, and contend that the Bible furnishes no evidence of its truth 
sufficient to satisfy a rational mind. The prevailing doctrines of 
this sect are, that men are not entirely depraved, nor by nature 
more inclined to evil than to good. Beginning thus, as might be 
expected, they find no need of the doctrine of the fall, nor of the 
agency of evil angels in seducing men from God, nor of regene- 
ration, nor of an atonement, nor of the trinity, nor of the divine 
sovereignty in any form, nor of future endless punishment for the 
wicked. All the evils of this world are, of course, to be ascribed 
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to the agency of a race of beings not by nature at all inclined to 
sin; for God surely is not responsible for them, and evil angels 
do not exist. Still however, though nature, as it is confidently 
pretended, teaches the unity, wisdom, power and benevolence of 
God, and nearly or quite all the essential doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system ; still it has been a fact, that men, in all ages, if left 
without a revelation, have rapidly degenerated into idolatry, and 
have involved themselves in all forms of error and vice. Hence 
it became necessary for a messenger to be sent from God, to re- 
vive the doctrines of the dignity of human nature, of the unity of 
God, the loveliness of virtue, the odiousness of vice, and of the 
future state. 

It has happened, however, that both the dispensation intended 
to prepare the way for his coming, and his own words, and those 
of his apostles, seem to have satisfied the great majority of the 
Christian world, that he not only taught the entire depravity of the 
human race, but also the existence of a mighty fallen spirit, 
who was the leader of many other spirits in a re volt from God, by 
whom men had been seduced, corrupted, blinded, and en- 
slaved ;—Also that Christ had come to destroy his works ; ; that he 
was God manifest in the flesh, who designed by his atoning death 
to deliver multitudes of the human race {rom their lost condition ;— 
That his efforts would be seconded by those of the Holy Spirit, 
another divine agent, who by the truth would produce in men re- 
pentance, and faith, and thus regenerate them, and translate them 
from the kingdom of Satan into the kingdom of God’s dear son. 
Connected with this system are the additional doctrines of the 
trinity, the sovereignty of God, the endless punishment of the devil 
and his angels, and of all men who die unholy. 

The advocates of liberal views, however, avow their full conviction 
that these doctrines are false and pernicious; that they are human in- 
ventions, introduced to corrupt pure Christianity. But in maintain- 
ing this ground, it is incumbent on them to answer the following 
inquiries. Why were these doctrines introduced? What is the 
character of those who maintain them? Why does the Bible seem 
to teach them ? 

In answer to these inquiries we are given to understand, that the 
advocates of this system have been in all ages ambitious, crafty and 
exclusive, and that the doctrines in question were introduced, and 
have been supported, designedly to promote party purposes, or 
else that they sprung from the ignorance of other ages, and have 
been retained for want of liberal enlarged views, or for sinister and 
exclusive designs. 

Hence it seems that in the midst of a race of beings, all by no 
means naturally disinclined to goodness and truth, a set of men have 
in all ages, for some undiscovered reason, been malicious enough to 
conspire to blind and delude the majority. And that even although 
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God has interposed by a revelation to remedy this evil, the party 
commonly called ev vangelic al have been ignorant or wicked enough 
to retain many gross errors to corrupt the system of pure Chris- 
tianity. Why the advocates of this system have also been uniformly 
the most strenuous advocates of civil and religious liberty, and of 
efforts to extend religion through the world, is a fact which they 
have not yet explained. They all contend, however, that it is 
not to be ascribed to their religious principles; for of these the 
tendency is decidedly i injurious. 

But in answering the inquiry why the Bible seems to teach 
these doctrines, we are informed, that at the time when the vari- 
ous revelations of God’s will were made, men were, for some unex- 
plained cause, so deeply involved in error, that it was in vain to at- 
tempt at once to divest them of all their prejudices; and that the 
communications of God were of necessity in some measure accom- 
modated to the errors of the age in which they were given. 

Hence a system of interpretation, adapted to the use of men of 
liberal minds, has been introduced, founded on the principle, that 
numerous errors were inserted in the Bible, by prophets, evangel- 
ists and apostles, in accommodation to the errors of the age in 
which they lived ; God it seems finding it necessary to compro- 
mise matters with his creatures, and lest they should reject hissystem 
entirely, to allow his authorized ambassadors to teach, and his subjects 
to believe, many errors now discovered to be pernicious, on condition 
that they would consent also to believe some simple truths, most of 
which reason teaches even without a revelation. One would natural- 
ly suppose that if men, without a revelation, fell into such errors, 
and that a revelation when made, so far from removing, tended only 
to confirm them, they were in a worse condition than before, at least 
in these particulars : ; for in order to find their way to the truth, it 
would be necessary to struggle against, not only the original influ- 
ence of such errors, but also against the additional influence given 
them by the sanction of the Bible. But this has only furnished an 
opportunity for the more illustrious display of the ability of men in 
these days of superior inental illumination to overcome all obstacles 
which might impede the march of human intellect, and to rectify 
even the Bible itself, where God left it imperfect, by th " light of 
their own reason. Hence one great object of rational divines is, 
to purify the Bible of such gross errors as were inserted in it by 
prophets, apostles and even by the Saviour himself, and so to ele- 
vate it, that it may keep pace with the progress of reason and re- 
fnement j in modern days. 

But if any retain the former prejudice that all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, they are informed that we have not actually 
a revelation, but only the history of one. And although truth, as 
originating from God, must be pure, yet, flowing to us through bu- 
man channels, it must be in some measure adulterated. More- 
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over, much of the Bible we are told was not intended for us. 
This is asserted to be especially true of the Old ‘Testament, and 
when the New Testament writers refer to those of the Old, as pre- 
dicting the sufferings and atoning death of the Messiah, and its 
consequences, or when the ritual of the Jews is explained as sym- 
bolical and indicative of the same great events, we are told, either 
that such language is an accommodaticn to the errors of the Jews, 
or that writingslong regarded by the church as apostolical and 
canonical are not such. In this manner, the necessity of adopting 
the allegorical speculations of the writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews is entirely avoided—and it is shown that no man of a liber- 
al turn of mind, or of enlarged views, is under any necessity of 
believing any opinion taught in the Bible, in accommodation to the 
errors of a former age, or in an allegorizing manner, or which can 
obviously be ascribed to the ignorance of the sacred writer. And 
by the aid of modern illumination, it becomes, to any such man, 
too clear to admit of a doubt, that in one or another of these classes 
may be included every fundament: al and distinctive doctrine of the 
Christian system. This system of modern liberalisin, though mul- 
tiform in its aspects, is still at heart and in its fundamental priuci- 
ples the same. It is an expedient for destroying Christianity, and 
yet retaining the honor and influence of its name. 

Its leading features have been cautiously disclosed in this coun- 
try. For among the prejudices which have come down to us 
from our Puritan ancestors are some like these, that all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, that the soul is of infinite value, 
that error will destroy, and truth save it, and hence that it is 
of great importance to know the opinions of their religious teach- 
ers. The habits also of thinking for themselves, and of subjecting 
all systems to the test of public sentiment, were quite as inconve- 
nient as the fore-mentioned prejudices; for Unitarianism in this 
country depends for life on the breeze of popular applause, and 
will not long survive its loss. And had Unitarians poured their 
light too suddenly on the people of New England, many well mean- 
ing but prejudiced persons might have mistaken it for darkness, and 
by exciting the prejudices of the community, compelled them to 
abandon the enterprize as hopeless. 

The safer course seemed to be that of sapping and undermin- 
ing. Not even modesty herself could more cautiously avoid the 
public gaze, than did the advocates of free inquiry and liberal 
Christianity. Silent indeed, but not fruitless, were their labors. 
Harvard College, once the glory, now the bane of our religious 
community, was undermined, and many churches vevebdieledt| in 
secret. At length, when compelled, the system began to disclose, 
one by one, its long concealed features, until nearly all was exposed to 
broad day light—except a full account of their views of inspiration, 
future punishment, and the existence and agency of evil spirits. 
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A few of the remaining prejudices of New England led to this 
course as it regards inspiration; and an additional fear of being 
classed with the Universalists, a less popular denomination, ren- 
dered them cautious of expressing their sentimenis as it regards 
evil spirits and future punishment. But the time has come when 
even these features of the system begin to be unveiled, though 
cries of exclusion, bigotry, illiberality, and persecution are loudly 
uttered, whenever the covering is attempted to be taken off. Sut 
if any denomination cannot endure to have its principles candidly 
and fairly investigated without uttering such language in self-de- 
fence, impartial observers will be able to judge of the reason and 
of the merits of their cause. 

The work now under review is designed, and admirably adapted, 
to aid in drawing the lines more and more distinctly between truth 
and error, in defending the former, and in exposing the true form 
and features of the latter. Its main object is to investigate, accord- 
ing to sound and well established prince iple s of inte pte tation, the 
testimony of the word of mt on the existence and agency of fall- 
en spirits, and to vindicate evangelical views on this subject from 
the false philosophy and false i interpretation of the liberal party. 

And we do not hesitate to say that the author has proved, beyond 
all possibility of reply, at least one point, that our Saviour and his 
apostles did teach, and did intend to teach, and to be understood to 
teach, the doctrine in question. Indeed, it might seem almost in- 
credible that any one could be found to deny this fact, so that to 
collect, arrange, and illustrate the testimony of the word of God 
on the point might be thought superfluous. But what language can 
be made so clear, that the ingenuity of a sceptical mind will not devise 
some mode of evading its meaning? Accordingly, attempts have 
been made to explain the plain language of the Bible on this sub- 
ject, on some hypothesis which will remove the necessity of ad- 
mitting the existence and agency of evil spirits. Either Satan is 
the principle of evil personified, or some human adversary, and his 
hosts of demons are not really fallen angelic spirits, but the 
spirits of fallen men, according to the prevailing superstitions of 
those days. Or if they are spoken of as fallen angelic spirits, we 
are not hence to infer that they really exist, such language being 
used merely in accommodation to the errors of the age. And the 
agency of evil spirits in the case of demoniacs is by no means to 
be admitted ; since it is well known that it was only a popular 
mode of describing certain diseases then erroneously attributed to 
their influence. 

In view of these and similar evasions of philosophy falsely so 
called, our author has constructed a scriptural argument which 
may be thus briefly characterized ; it is popular, yet strictly philo- 
logica] ; level to the most common apprehension, and yet philosophi- 
cal and conclusive. 
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The sum of the argument is this. Christ himself was tempted and put to ex- 
quisite suffering by Satan. He also repeatedly, and explicitly taught the doc- 
trine of personal diabolical existence. He taught this to the Jews as a people, 
to the Pharisees as a sect, and to his own disciples in private. Christ possessed 
and exerted the power of expelling devils from individuals tormented by them. 
This power he imparted to the twelve apostles and seventy disciples, which 
they also frequently exercised. Christ taught, concerning evil spirits, a conti- 
nuity of agency, influence, and connexion, intelligible only on te supposition 
of personal existence. Christ distinctly represents a mighty evil spirit as occu- 
pying a usurped dominion in this world. After his ascension to heaven he con- 
firmed the same truth. The apostles Matthew, John, Paul, James, Peter, and 
Jude, together with the disciples Mark and Luke, understood their commission 
to mean that men were literally to be turned “from the power of Satan unto 


God.” 

If there are any principles of interpretation on which the least 
reliance can be placed, if it is possible in any way to ascertain the 
import of language, we hesitate not to say that it is utterly im- 
possible to evade or to break the force of this argument. There 
are some cases in which there is a foundation for an argument so 
clear, that when stated, it evinces at once its own irresistible strength, 
so that we cease to think of him who prownnts it, and yield, nottoa 
human reasoner, but to the truth. Such a case is this. Nor shall 
we cease to regard this argument as unanswerable, until we see at 
least some effort made to show its weakness, or fallacy. As yet, 
no such effort has been made. We think too highly of the intel- 
lectual powers of the gentleman to whom it was addressed, and of 
some others of his party, to suppose that they can deem it unwor- 
thy of an answer ; although the dignified silence hitherto main- 
tained respecting it may be intended to bear such a construction. 
On the supposition that they are conscious, that while they admit 
the i inspiration of the Scriptures, and follow sound principles of in- 
terpretation, no reply can be made, and that they are not yet wil- 
ling to avow their real sentiments on this subject, and that they de- 
sire to excite as little attention to the work among their own party 
as possible, we see that silence is a stroke of policy entirely worthy 
of the cause in which they are engaged, and in perfect accordance 
with the prince iples hitherto adopted in propagating liberal Christi- 
anity, and a spirit of free, impartial and fearless inquiry. Nor in 
this view of the subject, shall we be obliged to deny them the merit 
of clearly discerning and of implicitly following that course, which 
the present state of the controversy, and of their own cause, impe- 
riously demands. 

We may, however, be permitted to doubt whether even this re- 
sort will finally avail. The circulation of the work may fora time 
be limited, among those who take the silence of some oracle as 
satisfactory evidence that a work is deserving only of contempt. 
But the number of such is, we trust, fast diminishing, and the 
day approaches when intelligent men will deem truth on so mo- 
mentous a subject of more importance than fidelity to a party, and 
real free inquiry preferable to voluntary blindness or implicit sub- 
mission. 
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But the author of this work is not only successful in accomplish- 
ing his main design ; in addition to this, he has thrown much light 
upon the general system of error of which the denial of the exis- 
tence of evil spirits is a part. 

We have seen, that the revolt of the fallen angels, and the con- 
sequent revolt of the human race, rendered necessary the work of 
redemption ; in accomplishing this work, the three persons of the 
Trinity, and holy angels,—and in opposing it, ihe devil and his an- 
gels, are el ngaged. It is the ob} ctof the liberal system to erase 
all traces of this work from the Bible. And it is obvious that such 
a work cannot be accomplished without principles adapted to the 
end. And the principles by which the doctrine of the apostacy 
of the human race, and of the divinity and agency of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are removed from the word of God, are the same 
by whic h the doctrine of the revolt and age ney of the devil and his 
angels are removed. And truly we know not where to find a par- 
allel for the hardibood of such an undertaking. For it isin fact an 
attempt, not only to deny almost every fundamental fact in the his- 
tory of God’s government, but even to deny the personal existence 
of almost every conspic uous agent, or order of agents, which appears 
in the vast compass of this history ; 

He who should attempt to explain all the operations of Bona- 
parte, and his opponents on the continent, on the assumption that 
neither generals or armies existed on either side, and that all 
the accounts which we have of these events are merely alle- 
gorical narrations, or the statement of general truths in language 
derived from the errors of the days, would be considered as offer- 
ing an insult to the common sense of mankind. True he might in- 
sist upon it, that the name Bonaparte signified the abstract prinei- 
ple of evil personified ; and that armies, swords, guns, and other im- 
plements of war were but the names of prevalent diseases of a deadly 
tendency ; and though men were represented as having an agency in 
causing battles and death, yet it was but a popular mode of repre- 
senting the fact, that at certain periods such diseases were unus sually 
prev alent, contagious and deadly. And all the stores of language, 
of history and of science might be ransacked to furnish illustrations 
and confirmations of such doctrines. But what could this avail 
against the voice of an intelligent community, capable of distinguish- 
ing between the desperate resorts to which they would be driven 
in attempting to support an absurd hypothesis, and the lucid rea- 
soning of a sound understanding ? 

Yet an attempt no less absurd, no less ridiculous, but far more 
injurious, is gravely made, to explain the simple narration of the 
history of the government of God on principles precisely similar. 
And it is high time that this subject were exhibited in its true light, 
and the public made duly aware how gross, how ridiculous, how 
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pernicious, the absurdities which men held in reputation for learn- 
ing would pass off, as the sublimation of wisdom. 

But this work can be done ouly by an induction of particulars. 
Modern liberalism will never expose itself. lt will do its work, 
but hide its principles, and gloss them over with fair and specious 
names. And there is needed some man well versed in the wiles 
of this system, who should give a full and thorough exposure of 
them on all points, tearing off the veil, and calling things by their 
true names. 

In this work, the author of the volume now under consideration 
has successfully engaged, in the notes appended to the main argu- 
ment. In these, the rapid strides of modern liberalism towards 
Unitarianisin wad infidelity are fully illustrated, not by declamation, 
but by extracts from the writings of English, Ge srinan, and Amer- 
ican Unitarians. 

We are confident that one of the most effectual modes of assail- 
ing the hundred headed hydra of modern liberalism, at least in this 
community, is to prove the fact that it has fundamental principles, 
that they can be clearly stated, and that they inevitably tend to 
certain fatal results. ‘That there must be such principles, is unde- 
niable. The work to be done imperiously re q ires them. = It is 
no less than this, to eradicate all fundamental doctrines from the 
Bible, in spite of the evidences of inspiration, the laws of interpre- 
tation, and the testimony of facts, experience, and common sense. 
Is this a small work? Does it need no fundamental principles ? 
Can we suppose that so many men in Europe and America, held 
in reputation for intellect and learning, and zealous sly engaged in 
this work, act without principles? Is it not rather a fact that a full 
avowal of these principles would be in this country the death of 
the system, and that the leaders are aware of this fact, and for this 
reason are fast declining controversy. and professing not to speak 
in the name of their party, and asserting that they have no system 
in common ! 

The truth undoubtedly is, that many called Unitarians do not 
understand the system, or its tendencies ; and if they did, would 
at once start with horror, and abandon it forever. Can we won- 
der, then, that the leaders are so backward to give an open exposure 
of their principles? Such an exposure will never be made hy 
them. If made at all, it must he made by the friends of truth. 
For it, there are ample materials ; and it is high time for the com- 
munity to be enabled to test a system of pretensions so lofty, by 
its own writings and deeds. This work is auspiciously be run. 
Light is fast falling upon the hidden things of darkness, and prin- 
ciples and practices long studiously concealed, are soon to be pro- 
claimed upon the house tops. 

We rejoice, therefore, in the efforts of the author of this work, 
and wish him God speed. He has done a real service to the cause 
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of truth, and we recommend, both to him and to others, new inves- 
tigations in that extensive field in which he has already labored so 
successfully. 

As correct views of moral government gain ground, and the 
gross conceptions of physical power, which are yet far too preva- 
lent, both as it regards the agency of God, and of good and evil 
angels, are exploded, the subject of the influence of invisible spir- 
itual agents on the affairs of this world, will be seen in its true 
light, and it svast importance, will be duly estimated. And the influ- 
ence both of the Divine Spirit, and of goed and evil angels will be so 
explained, as to imply no physical constraint on the good or bad ac- 
tions of men, and no suspension or inversion of any of the princi- 
ples of moral agency or moral influence. Then will all the super- 
stitions and enthusiastic perversions of these doctrines disappear, 
and they will be seen as parts of a system of moral government, 
worthy of God for its author, and in no respect verging towards any 
thing rational or degrading. 'The unseen agents of the spiritual 
world will be regarded, not merely as furnishing materials to aid a 
lively imagination in depicting elevated and benevolent, or dark and 
horrible deeds ; not at all as designed to fill weak and supe rstitious 
minds with unfounded j joys or terrors, but as an order of spiritual 
beings, numerous, active, vigilant, all originally great in intellect and 
power, resplendent in holiness, and oce upying an elevated station 
in the service of God ; but of whom some are now fallen, and de- 
graded, and engaged in a horrid and hopeless warfare with their 
Maker, contending i in malignant despair in prospect of the day of 
their final doom, yet terrible, on account of perverted inte lect 
and moral power, and concentrating all their energies in opposing 
the work of redemption, in which God and holy beings are engaged. 
Moreover, this is a warfare in which all must engage ; from it there 
is no discharge ; concerning it there can be no neutrality. He that 
is not for God is against him. 

And all who are to partake the honors of the final triumph in 
this warfare, excited by an influence from above, will speedily 
leave the ranks of darkness, and put on the whole armor of God, 
as children of the light and of the day. In God, their leader, is 
their strength. Through him shall they be more than conquerors. 

And as the god of this world is preparing for his last, desperate, 
and dreadful conflict, and musters his dark hosts for the day of 
battle, his deluded followers will rally around his standard, to share 
his hopeless warfare, and eternal defeat. 

Let the inquiry then resound from every quarter, who is on 
the Lord’s side? Who? It is no longer a day for indecision or 
timidity. ‘The cause of God must be soon espoused, or it will be 
forever too late. 
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Tue Omnipresence or THE Derry. A Poem. By Robert 
Montgomery.* Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Carey. 1828. 


Amipst all the dispositions which the fermentations of society 
have developed within the last half century, we cannot have failed 
to discern an extravagance in metaphysic al philosophy—a_pas- 
sionate effort to search out the unreal and undefinable, as if there 
were no limits to the capacities of the human mind. ‘This roman- 
tic disposition in philosophy, after fruitless endeavors to pass those 
bounds which no human intellect, however adventurous, can ever 
pass ; after knocking long and loud at those fast and mysterious 
recesses which were never designed for human inspection, was 
exchanged for a spirit of sullen and conceited skepticism. 

This sublimation of metaphysic al philos ophy was much more 
calculated to fire the imagination, than excite the reason. When 
reason had reached its horizon, and, confounded with its own 
weakness and short-sightedness, had lifted up its voice to deter 
from further progress, a fiery and audacious imagination dove deep 
into the abysses which reason could not fathom. And when the 
imagination awoke in those dark and unpeopled solitudes, where 
the voice of man was never heard, and light had never penetrated, 
fear, disquietude and terror were the consequences of its temerity. 
The skepticism of the thorough-bred, cold-hearted metaphysician 
is a very different matter from the skepticism of the man of ar- 
dent feeling. When that dark web is woven of the flimsy and 
unfeeling cobwebs of the brain, its influence may be confined to 
the solitary cloister ; but when the warm and palpitating fibres of 
the heart are interwoven with it, it takes hold at once of matters 
of life and feeling ; it colors every thought, every imagination. 


* The history of Mr. Montgomery (no relation, we unders stand, of Mr. James Mont- 

omery of She ‘tield, who is so favorabl ly known to the public) is told in a few words. 
Fre i is the son of a merchant in Bath, (England) and a relative of General Montgomery, 
who was so conspicuous in the American war. He received an excellent classical edu- 
cation; and while contemplating to enter Magdalen Hall, to prepare himself for the 
church, he produced several scraps of poetry, the success of which was not without its 
influence on his future resolutions. His first avowed attempt to appear before the public 
as an author was in a weekly pe sriodical, entitled ‘‘ The Inspéetor,” which consisted of 
essays, sketches, and effusions of various kinds, though unif ormly of a moral tendene y. 
This pamphlet continued for six months in his native city, when it was removed to Lon- 
don, and soon after was abandoned. In June, 1827, our author, then but nineteen years 
of age, published a severe and biting satire, entitled “The Age Reviewed,” which ex- 
cited a great stir, and procured him the title, from several respectable journals, of the 
“ Juvenal of the age.” One year afier, while yet in his minority, he published the “ Om- 
nipresence of the Deity,” which passed into seven editions in five months. It was dedi- 
cated by permission to Dr. Howley, then Lord Bishop of London, and since Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Since the publication of the ‘“‘ Omnipresence of the Deity,” he has re- 
peatedly appeared as the author of several other poetical works, the principal of which, 
“‘ A Unwersal Prayer; Death; and Vision of Heaven; and a Vision of Hell,” written 
before be was of age, now lies before us. We fear he will be too hasty in his future pro- 
ductions, stimulated and flattered by past success. Were he at our elbow, we should re- 
pew’ to lum the story of Zeuxis, who, on its being once remarked to him that he was very 
ong in finishing his works, replied, “I am, indeed, a long time in con ipleting my works, 
but what I paint is for immortality !” 
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This — a skepticism upon the imagination, so far from be- 
ing fanciful, apparent, in one form or another, i in most oil { the 
poetry of rte yt. day. Its direct influence was first felt upon 
the wild and romantic imagination of the Germans. The Faus- 
tus of Goethe, and the Wallenstein of Schiller, are personifica- 
tions, with the flush and fever of life upon them, of those fears 
and agonies which originated in a skepticism that was united 
with blood-felt sensibility. [England afforded another who had for 
a long time held secret communion with these same unnatural 
sentiments, and whose own character was an exact transcript of 
the personifications we have mentioned. Combining with these 
kindred spirits of Germany, he gave a formal, and, as it has since 
proved, a permanent existence to those disordered imaginings 
and misanthropical disgusts, which, until then, had only floated 
an indistinct and unembodied shape in the minds of the more ele- 
vated and refined. This “ lightning of the mind,” having fallen 
upon its proper conductor, found its way over mountains and 
waters ; it went abroad among men; and it met with a natural 
ally in the dissipation of morals then prevalent in all the European 
courts. 

We may now overstep all those distinctions established by 
critics between schools and eras of poetry, and say, that before 
this period, there had been but one school—the great school of 
nature. ‘The master-spirits who ruled in it played with the true, 
unaffected passions of men, which are found existing under pro- 
bable circumstances. So true is this principle, and so extensive 
is its application, that it affords a solution of the otherwise inex- 
plicable mystery by which we are able to sympathize with those 
spiritual existences which Dante and Milton have employed as 
the machinery of their sublime productions. ‘Those beings are 
portrayed by these adventurous masters in mind like ourselves— 
actuated by human passions, which, though under extraordinary 
influences, are such as we ourselves have felt. But the skeptical 
poets, whose names have been mentioned, and others of a similar 
spirit, formed a new, and, in essential points, a peculiar school. 
A spirit of refined discontent, an elegant ennut, induced by this 
same skepticism, sealing up the warm and gushing fountains of 
kindlier sympathies, caused the study of human nature, the beau- 
tiful mysteries of human action, to be considered inapposite to the 
purposes of poetry. Life and the heart of man were no longer 
sketched in truth, simplicity, and resemblance ; but imagination, 
frenzied by its skeptical fears, shrouded the one in the most un- 
natural gloom, and exhibited the other warped and distorted by 
her own spectral conceptions. ‘These men were at war with the 
spirit of humanity—a tender spirit, which may, like a holier one, 
be driven out from its earthly tabernacle. And we saw them, 
after having in all their haughtiness and delusion insulted and 
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grieved away its quiet influences, lef ft _ “none to bless them, 
none whom they could bless,” to wit and waste in the * leafless 
desert of the mind.” ‘The ry an nihil late ed the elements of hap pi- 
ness within themselves, by disdaining all 
that life in which a so called destiny had placed them. With 
men, they would hold no communion ; with all that was dear to 
man, his most tender and sacred affections—his benevolence, 
piety and devotion, they were at war. All this, and more, was 
the result of a haughty and reckless skepticism. This it is which 
has given to all the heroes of Lord Byron, though with various 
modifications, one changeless individuality. 

How like his heroes are to one another ! 

Selim is Harold’s, Conrad’s, younger brother ; 

Juan is Lara in his morning hour, 

And conjuring Manfred is Childe, Corsair, Giaour. 

In singling out this one characteristic of Byron’s mind, we have 
not aimed at an accurate estimate of his peculiar genius. It would 
be injustice to deny that there were some lovelier shades of emo- 
tion, mingled with all that was dark and wayward. He could not 
at once sever himself from the spirit of men; and, amidst all his 
stormy passions and tumultuous emotions, the still small voice of 
nature may occasionally be overheard. ‘These expressions of 
quiet beauty, these overtures of the spirit with itself, are only so 
many birds of peaceful wing hovering with their golden plumage 
over the surface of a mind forever dark and agitated. 

But it is skepticism which we are now considering. This was 
not confined td himself. The exhibition of such a mind as his, 
writhing under the agonies which he had brought down upon him- 
self, excited first the pity, and then the sympathy of mankind. 
There was much that was spirit-stirring in this awful visage of an 
individual, stepping out into the broad view of men, and wrestling 
unto blood with the spirit his own incantation had conjured. ‘This 
interest was the vehicle of contagion. ‘There soon became gra- 
dations to this source of thought; and those intense and fearful 
sensibilities, those gloomy and unnatural sentiments, which this in- 
tellectual monarch flung to the winds of heaven that the world 
might hear, others brooded over in their own deep, pensive and 
unbroken silence. One glance at the agony of interest which 
thousands and tens of thousands felt in the w: irywardness of Childe 
Harold, is a living proof, that the quiet love of nature and sim- 
plicity was supplanted by a feverish desire for something more 
stimulating, even though it were improbable and unnatural. And 
when they caught that luxurious sadness, which came trembling 
on the echoings of Byron’s harp, from the vales of Arqua and 
Ferrara, from the graves of Petrarch and Tasso, and that sublim- 
ity of despair which burst forth over the ruins of the Coliseum, 
they drank it in as the delicious draught for which they had long 
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panted. Here was an excitement for minds sunk in listlessness 
and dissipation. ‘They no longer felt chained down to the events 
which happen under the ordinary dispensations of Deity, or 
obliged to commune with the sweet and sunry illusions of an 
innocent fancy ; but seizing upon their own most hidden fears and 
inquietudes, their unrevealed miseries, they brooded over and 
clung to them with a diseased pleasure. 

So much for the direct influence of ske ptic ism. And were we 
to drop the subject at this point, after referring to the poetical 
works of Rosseau, Goethe. Schiller, Byron, Shelly, and others of a 
similar spirit, enough would have been said to demonstrate our origin- 
al assertion, that skeptical philosophy has exerted something more 
than an imaginary influence upon works of imagination. But this 
same skepticism has exerted an indirect influence upon most of the 
poetry of our day, which is less apparent, but equally pernicious. 
True, no one has appeared possessed of all that intellectual power 
and beauty which are essential to a popular exhibition of skepticism 
in its nakedness. It comes not now in its gloomiest and most dar- 
ing aspect. But it has engendered a craving after high excite- 
ment, an inability to be moved without the application of gross and 
violent stimulants, equally inconsistent with a health ah state of the 
mind. None can deny that a multitude of other c ‘$ are oper- 
ating with a combined force to produce the same effect. Amongst 
these, we would mention the great national events which are trans- 
piring in the world, and a general dissipation of morals. Probably 
neither of these causes has exerted so decided an influence in the 
creation of this unnatural fever of the mind, as the skepticism and 
the skeptical poets whose names have been mentioned. ‘This has 
distorted the heart of man, the only mould in which true universal 
poetry is ever cast. It hath laid open to the morbid spirit those 
unseen and delicate parts of the moral system which, when rudely 
handled, will arouse the mind out of listlessness, and goad it on 
even to frenzy. It hath substituted for naked sublimity, heated 
and head-long passions; for stern beauty, an Ovidian effeminacy 
and Della Cruscan affectation. It has given to our poetry what 
we should, above all others, mention as its peculiar characteristic, 
a delicacy of passion, instead of a delicacy of taste. Though a 
just and. elegant distinction has been m: ide between these two 
things, by an eminent philos: phic ‘al writer, yet we use the Servaee 
in rather an unusual sense. We mean by delicac y of passion that 
sickly daintiness which is dis spla ryed to the life in so much of the 
literature of France. It leads direc tly to that ill-governed suscep- 
tibility, inconsistent with a free and manly tone of the mind, which 
engenders many erroneous theories of imagination concerning hu- 
man life. While delicacy of taste, opening our souls to the spirit- 
ual joveliness of a pure and innocent imagination, enlarges our 
sphere of happiness, by directing and increasing our sensibility to 
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objects of which we can command the enjoyment. ‘The former 
would destroy all which Campbell meant when he defined song to 
be the ‘eloquence of truth ;’ it would exchange the inimitable and 
unaffected simplicity which breaths in the “ Task,” and the ‘ Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,” for forced and unnatural excitement. 

We need no further demonstration of these remarks, than what 
is furnished us by the very books with which the press is at this 
moment teeming. Has not the public taste, in its absolute demand 
for the excitement of which we speak, induced many, not only to 
suppress the pure and simple poetry which was stirring in their 
hearts, but led them to walk astray in solemn and sedate im- 
purity? Is it slander to assert, that in obedience to the mandate 
of this same taste, poetry has he en written within a few years, as 
dissolute as any in the reign of the second Charles? And some, 
abounding in the studious and prolix licentiousness of Elizabeth’s 
age? We speak not this in accordance with that disgusting spirit 
of censoriousness, so prevalent with a certain class, who denounce 
all our literature as insipid, worthless, and vain; for we are free 
to say, tiat the present day has given birth to some of the few im- 
mortal names which are in themselves a complete refutation of 
this literary calumny. We need not specify them. But while 
the glow of pleasurable emotion is yet upon our cheek, as we re- 
peat this gratifying acknowledgement, is it not chased away by the 
burning blush of shame, as the reflection steals over us, that some 
of these very men, who within a few years have achieved much 
to adorn and hallow their own reputation, have either, with a prompt 
refusal to be the caterers of the present public taste, withdrawn 
from the arena, and hung their armor on the lists, or else have 
given painful evidence, by their late productions, that they too have 
been tainted by a spirit now abroad among men. 

It was our intention, when we undertook this article, to have 
given a moral estimate of the principal poetical works of the pre- 
sent day. But we perceive that our limits will not allow us to en- 
ter upon the execution of this design in the present number, and 
it must be deferred to some future occasion. But we cannot re- 
frain from expressing our surprise and sorrow, that so few poets of 
any day should have begun, continued, and ended their labors, in- 
fluenced by the solemn i injunction of the scripture “‘ Whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” ‘That so few should have written 
in reference to judgement and eternity! ‘That love of notoriety 
should have crushed or killed outright eve ry moral principle ; and 
that there is so little poetry, we mean suc h as deserves the name, 
which can be read and admired, without corrupting the hearts of 
men, or at least unfitting them for relishing the simplicity, the spirit- 
uality ofthe Gospel. It calls for weeping and lamentation, that of 
the ‘ great lights’ of poetry, which stand so thick in the intellec- 
tual firmament, so few should have obeyed the laws of the moral sys- 
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tem which they have visited, and have guided mankind to a happy 
and holy immortality. ‘That none should have gone up like the 
star of Bethlehem to its sweet repose of glory, to direct lost men 
to the redemption of Jesus Christ ; whilst many a ‘ wandering star’ 
has led thousands by its treacherous effulgence into the blackness 
of darkness forever ! 

Think of the influence of that man, to whom we have already 
referred, who lately wore, with a careless, confident, and undis- 
puted right, the diadem of poetry. Will the influence of that mind 
soon pass away, which made the stars above us twinkle down with 
new lustre, and created new scenes and objects on which the mind 
gazes till it is dazzled and drunk with beauty? Nature had wooed 
him as her chosen one, had breathed upon him the blessedness 
and glory of her own calm and mighty existence; but he pros- 
tituted her bounties in the cause of infamous passions. He ca- 
reered over the universe, and borrowed its glories, yea, pressed 
beyond the gates of clay into the very presence of Deity, and 
brought back images of divine glory to beautify his blasphemies ! 
Oh! had his temper mingled with the bland spirit of Christianity, 
every element of his genius would have walted nothing but incense 
to heaven. But he has led forth vice glittering in the magic of 
unwonted melody ; the spirit of malignity comes clothed in the 
grace and glory of a seraph. Gleaming with brightness, the hearts 
of thousands leaped towards him with the assurance that he came 
with the unction and felicity of innocent emotion. But how many 
have been seduced by him to forget the enchantments of inno- 
cence, how many munitions of moral sentiment have been broken 
down by his influence, will never be known till revealed by Om- 
niscience, in the day when the secrets of all hearts shall be made 
manifest. 

We are inclined to be sweeping in our denunciation of this author’s 
writings, * Touch not, taste not, handle not.” True, his writings, 
even his most licentious, contain much which a devout heart might 
ponder over in its secret chambers; yet we set too high a value 
upon moral purity to attempt the selection, out of daring impiety 
and profane ribaldry. We are reconciled to the thought that 
thereby we are depriving ourselves of many glorious conceptions, 
images of beauty and grace, by the reflection, that when we shall 
have put on our immortality beside the ‘ crystal waters,’ it will be 
no source of regret. 

To say no more of all these skeptical or Anacreontic poets, who 
make no attempts to conceal the tendency of their profane and 
licentious writings, how few are there even of the remainder, upon 
whose writings, after a fair moral estimate, would not be stamped 
in burning characters, ‘ Tekel, Tekel !’ How often are we re- 
minded, even by those who profess to consider the interests of 
piety as paramount to all others, that the ‘tree of literature,’ we 
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quote the words of the great novelist of the age, ‘ is one of good 
and evil, which, amidst the richest and most wholesome fruits, 
bears others, fair in color, and sweet to the taste, but having the 
properties of the most deadly poison.’ And is not the moral in- 
fluence of poetry to be taken into consideration? Does poetic 
license emancipate us from the moral obligations of God’s law ? 
Are we to yield ourselves up to the grace and witchery of song, 
without one inquiry whither it is floating us ?—As for ourselves, we 
consider the estimate of talents, and their application, to be two dis- 
tinct things ; and the rank which any writer is to hold in our esteem 
is to be graduated by his influence upon us as moral and account- 
able beings. We hold this consideration to be paramount to the 
sweetness of song. We remember that for every thought and 
every imagination, we are to be accountable in the day of Christ. 
And we are determined to keep our souls steady and collected in 
this faith, though fancy should exert her utmost in spreading around 
us her paradisaical creations, and Muses should chaunt their syren 
songs, and pour over us delicious floods of melody, to drown all 
thoughts of our destiny. Not that we would calumniate or dispar- 
age intellect. We would make ample allowance for splendor of 
genius, for delicacy of taste, for power and freedom of imagination, 
and from these very circumstances would gather considerations, 


which should lead us to m0 What has been the application of 


these surpassing endowments? ‘T'o those who are dear to us we 
have given the advice, ‘ Follow the perusal of every work, poetical or 
prose, with the inquiry, What is its moral tendency? Is it in exact 
coincidence with the whole tenor of the Scriptures? Will it aid or 
impede me in my preparation for judgement and eternity ?—Ever 
esteem that work, in the light of such considerations. Esteem that 
man, though he possess the harp and the intellect of the tallest arch- 
angel, who purposely injures the purity of the soul, as no better 
than the Prince of darkness, who has often transformed himself into 
an angel of light, in order to deceive and to destroy.’ 

Considering this unhappy state of the taste and literature of the 
present day, we are grateful for every honest attempt to correct 
their impurities, though we are at the same time constrained to 


yield our credence to the principle, that there is a difference of 


glory in poetry, as palpable as that in the firmament. It is in this 
view that we must acknowledge Pollok to have entitled himself to 
a high rank in our estimation, though we could not do such violence 
to our taste as other critics have done, by preposterously placing his 
‘ Course of Time’ beside the adamant of Milton. The two can be 
brought within no comparison, except as to their moral influence. 
Though the ‘ Course of Time’ is not what we hoped and expected 
it would be, yet in this day of vain and sickly literature, we cannot 
doubt that it will te nd, if not to elevate the taste, to what is a high- 
er praise, improve the heart. We cannot doubt that the pious mind 
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will rise from its perusal, with juster conce ptions of its own moral 
l 


mysteries, and with a panting after something more ennobling and 
satisfying than the pomp and glory of this world. There is genu- 
ine poetry too in the ‘ Course of ‘Time ;’ and it is for us to hope, 
that this and every effort which is commenced by invoking the in- 
spirations of the Holy One, will operate as the golden point of 
Ithuriel’s spear, to wake the true and universal poetry of the soul, 
which “ is not dead, but sleepeth,” to a fresher beauty and a health- 
ier step. 

It hath well been said by one* who knows what is meant by po- 
etic inspiration, that the “ proper moral cast and mental hi bits of 


elevated — are in striking coincidence with the whole tenor of 
the Scriptures.” The converse of this beautiful proposition will 
find but few at the present day to believe, and fewer to ex mplify 
it. ‘True,there are some who °‘ iperadd to the costume of galety 


and fashion a light transparent drapery of religion, ornate profes- 
sors, frugal practisers of the faith,’ who have much to say of the 
glorious influence of the essences of religious truth, in stirring up 
within them the free impulses of poetry. Let these “ butterflies of 
genius” be told, that the Gospel, with its humiliating estimate of the 


I 


moral condition of man as a being radically corrupt, and its grand 


moral peculiarities by which it insists on humility, faith, and peni- 
. : ; . “1 ie I 
tence, contains or enjou nothing which tends to weaken and con- 
fine the intellect, deprive the imagination of its vigor and « ee 
or adulterate the fountain of an innocent taste, and with one accord 
they will reply, that the influence of these practical doctrines is to 
bind the spirit as with a letter, ; 1d shroud the : oul with melanc holv. 
a is , ol scitieal Sonal ee ae a 

Doubtless, this is the true state of the matter with such individuals. 
But o a ae F os | a i 1, a 

>ut We do not speak at ri om, when we say, (that the ul tim ate 

' ° ° 
tendency of evangelical religion, is to impart a new vigor, a growing 


and thriving impulse to every faculty with which a wise and be- 
nevolent God has endowed the human soul. In s: ying this, we ab- 
stract our minds from extrinsic and casual modes, and look at once 
into the revealed word, for the substance of religion. There we 
find a system, which, when it lays open the wayward and dark 
things of the human heart, proffers a purifying influence to make 
that heart “ whiter than snow.” We find a neni ence, in what 
some consider the humble truths of religion, filling, expanding, and 
exceeding the capacities of the human mind. These truths elevate 
the mind, but no created mind can elevate these truths. ‘There 
can be no cause of distrust lest these truths, simple as they may 
seem to the wayfaring man, should not prove sublime enough, for 
the most elevate | conceptions. Newton and Milton and others 
who are the glory of our species, felt them to be sup rior to their 
noblest contemplations. ‘ Though the principles of Christian truth 
have an invariable quality, yet,’ as Foster has most happily express- 


* James A. Hillhouse, Esq. in his oration before the Alpha of Connecticut, 1826. 
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ed it, ‘they were not imparted to man, to be fixed in the mind, as 
so many bare scientific propositions, each confined to one single 
mode of conception, without any collateral ideas, and to be always 
expressed in an unalterable form of words. ‘They are placed there, 
in order to spread out, if I might so express it, into a great multi- 
tude and diversity of ideas and feelings. ‘These ideas and feelings, 
forming round the pure simple principles, will correspond to the 
meaner or more dignified intellectual rank of the mind. Why 
will not men perceive that the subject which takes so humble a 
style in its less intellectual believers, unfolds greater proportions 
through a gradation of larger and still larger faculties, and with fa- 
cility occupies the whole capacity of the amplest, in the same man- 
ner as the ocean fills a gulf as easily as a creek ?—When will 
wondering and despising skeptics come to feel , that the Gospel en- 
tails not a ‘spirit of bondage again to fear,’ but that it is the foun- 
tain of every lovely and pure inspiration: that every free and gen- 
erous feeling, every reaching thought is nurtured and strengthened 
by that revelation which has brought ¢ life and immort: ity to light?’ 
—We are speaking now of the influence of the Gospel upon the 
minds of men who really believe all which that Gospel contains, 
and who act in consistency with their faith ; men whose vision is 
not bounded by earthly things, but which, extending down through 
coming years, takes in the whole compass of eternity! Who, while 
they act their part on this passing world, have their thoughts above 
the world, on things unseen and eternal ; who live so near the bat- 
tlements of Heaven, that they refresh themselves during their weary 
way with the clusters which hang from them. When will men ac- 
knowledge, that the Gospel, when thus cordially embraced, will 
never degrade the spirit of a man; _ but that it was commissioned 
by pure benevolence, for the very purpose of snatching that spirit 
from degradation, and the death-shade of fear, and to wake the 

‘hopes of glory,’ by proffering to it the name and inheritance of a 
son of God ?—When will they feel, that every precept of this Gos- 
pel requires a firm and noble soul ; that every duty it enjoins, in 
suppressing unholy passions, in practising divine virtues, in seeking 
after and cherishing a spiritual loveliness, is graduating the glory of 
an intellectual, as well as the felicities of a moral being? That 
every prayer, if breathed out from the sincerity of a fervent heart, 
and borne upward by a faith which reads with a keen and clear- 
sighted vision, the ‘ deep things of God, ’ is advancing him who of- 
fers it in the dignity of a thinking being? And that the whole tend- 
ency of spiritual faith and worship, inste i of imprisoning the spirit 
within a few narrow and unwelcome truths, is to elevate it above 
the ‘ smoke and stir’ of a troubled world, above the reach of an 
“earthly, sensual and devilish” spirit, to the sublime serenity of a 
*¢ life hid with Christ in God °” 
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And what a rapturous thought it is to the Christian poet, that if 
he preserve the humility and simplicity of faith, he is rapidly as- 
similating himself to beings of a higher order! ‘That every effort 
of his genius, if accompanied with the purer influences of piety, 
is ensuring him an obvious ascendancy, not only over all whose 
category of wisdom is, ‘ let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die,’ 
but over those who possess an equal degree of piety, but who 
never peep beyond the influence of sensible objects into the 
world of thought and fancy. By painting beautifully the works 
of God’s fingers, by following contemplation up to her high 
places, and indulging in her transfigurations of mind, by breathing 
in the deep beauty of this exceeding great temple, he is, even 
when the fetters of the flesh are on him, acquiring clearer con- 
ceptions of a spiritual existence, and preparing himself to gaze 
deeper into the unfolding glories of those burning images which 
the Holy Ghost has employed to describe the mysteries of the 
world to come. Pure and lofty conceptions only will dwell in the 
soul of such a man, even as none but sweet odors floated on the 
stillness of the Holy Place. A peculiar light will be about his 
path, and when he goes down to the grave, it will be as when the 
day dieth, ‘ wrapping itself in a shroud of glory.’ And when the 
light of the resurrection morn shall beat i in upon the darkness and 
pollution of that grave, his spirit will put on its immortality with a 
deeper joy, and in the consciousness of its surpassing powers and 
intelligence, will say unto death, as the angel to the patriarch of 
old, ** Let me go, for the morning breaketh.” 

It affords us much pleasure, that we are able to present our 
readers with another choice effort of pious feeling and superior 
genius. We hesitate not to speak in high terms of encomium 
both of the poetical merits and moral tendency of the “ Omni- 
presence of the Deity.” ‘To say that the poet has done full jus- 
tice to his subject, would be the same as to ascribe infinity to his 
mind. So far from cherishing any such idea, we could but think, 
during the perusal of some parts of the work, that the poet’s 
mind was awed and confounded by the sublimity of a subject, 
** above the lip of cherubim to tell.” While, in others, the vast- 
ness of his theme filled and expanded his soul, till, like the fairy 
tent of the poet, it enlarged so as to contain all that it was capable 
of comprehending. What else could we have expected from one 
of his feeling and imagination, when describing the existence of 
an all-pervading intelligence, who is to the wide universe ‘what 
the soul is to the body. The spirit he breathes is simply this— 
‘Deus est quodcunque vides, ubicunque moveris;” or, in the 
more sublime language of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend 
up into heaven, thou art there. If I make my bed in hell, behold 
thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
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the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold n 

Considered as a literary performance, this work of Mr. Mont- 
somery is one which most po ts of the pr ent di yn ight be proud 
to call their own. And though he might be allowed to hide its de- 
fects under his ‘ score of summers’, yet he will remember it with 
satisfaction when his head is grey 


i 


The versification of the poem ntinually reminds us of Pope.* 
Its general smoothness and elaborate polish remind us of Camp- 
bell. Were we disposed to be censo1 , we should say that the 
resemblance in the latter case is, in a few instances, greater than 
we could wish. But there is a peculiar propriety in comparing 
the “ Omnipresence of the Deity,” with the “ Pleasures of Hope,” as 


they were both written by voung men, and both bear the marks of 


1 


juvenility. Campbell’s name will live in his odes, rather than in 
the * Pleasures of Hope ;” but as 1 production of so young a 


man, it was highly creditable, and a } f that | 1d within him 
deep wells of poetry. In his odes, he allowed these waters 
to flow out fresh and sparkling 1 t restraint. The general 
fault of Campbell’s earlier writi their meretriciousness, is the 
great fault of the “O nniprest ice of the D ” "This ist pparent 
principally in an ¢ xub erance of simi] , linanl noderate use of 
double epithets. His similes, w! re unstudied, are pecu- 


9 i 
. . : ts oP epee i an ; yf art a 
liarly delicate and beautiful. Who felt the following 
Last, softly beantiful , 
Angelic woman into beit p. <0 
And the bright dew-bead on 
Like liquid rapiure upon it p 25. & &e 


fensive to us. Redolent oleum. tgomery Is ISLS charge- 
able with this fault. Such expressi as the following occur on 
every page of his work : “ lustre-weaving,” “ home-wed,” “ chance- 
abounding,” “ heart-entwining,” &c. &c. He will drop them as 
he grows older. 

With these general remarks, we pr luce as many 
extracts as our limits will allow; that our readers may see for 
themselves that the volume contains much, which more than 
atones for any faults we have mentioned. ‘The Proem of about 
fifty lines, is so beautiful, that we wish we could insert it. 

The following eloquent passage is the commencement of the 
Poem : 


The extravagant use of double epith is a fault peculiarly of- 


ceed to introc 


* We know there are many who would consider such a resemblance anything rather 
than a commendation. But for ourselves, we not only consider the lines of Pope as me- 


lodious, but at times, we are inclined to go all lengths with Lord Byron’s opinion of 
them. “I took Moore’s poems, and my own, and some others ” says he, “ and went over 
them side by side with Pope’s ; and I was really astonished (I ought not to have been) and 


mortified at the ineffable distance in point of sense, leat g 
tion, passion and invention, between the little Queen Anne man, and us of the lower em- 
pire. Depend upon it, it is all Horace then, and Claudian now, aud if I had to begin 


again | woukd mould myself acoordingly.” 


ettec and even iwmacina- 
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Thou Uncreratr, Unserx,and Unnerinen, 





Source of all life, and ntain of the mind; 
P ¢ i PIRI \ no ¢ Cal ( 
Felt tl 1 tis ol il spac 
Imagination cannot paint that spot 


Around, above, beneath, where thou art not ! 


Primeval Power! before Thy thunder rang 
Ard Nature from Eternity outsprang !— 


Ere matter form’d at thy eative t " 

Thou wert ; Almighty, Endless, and alone 

In thine own essence, all that was to be,— 
Sublime, unfathomable Deit 

Thou said’st—an ) Universe v | n, 

And light flash’d from thee for her birth-day morn! 


After this erand apostrophe to tne fi elt ,Our author proce as to 
describe His constant presen¢ and infiuence over ail the works of 


His finge rs. His al] IS} to the work of Creation, to tl appt ar- 
ance of Jehovah on Mount Sinai, and at the Red Sea, are couch- 
ed in the same singularly energetic and be utiful sty le. We could 
wish that he had introduced more out of the many signal interpo- 


sitions of the Deity which are 1 rded in the Old Testament. 
The deluge, the destrus ion « Sodom and Gomorrah, are among 
the most conspicuous. And if we have t formed an erroneous 
estimate, the be lowing wal 9 
the rustling of the fiery storms in Fieaven, anc their rushing—rat- 
tling descent in the midst of G iet u n the Dusy cities, are ubj cts 
well suited to our aul 

The following extract is perhaps a favorable specimen of the 


style and versification of the poem. It is one of many~passages, 





in which nature proc nce : power of her Builder. 

“ Ve wiant } ! le 

Lise 5 u Vi in, Vel Lie G | ; 

Lightnings! that ! ry rleams of God, 

That glane’d wl n the sacred m trad ; 

Pealing your loud hosann er the storm! 

Around me rally in | mingled might 

And strike my being with a dread delight ; 

Sublimely musing, let me pause and sé 


And pour my awe-st ;: soul, O God! to Thee 


A thunder rm !—the cloquence of heaven, 
When every cloud is from its slumber riven, 
Who hath not paused beneath its hollow groan, 
And felt On -1 tence around him thrown 
With what a gloom the ush'ring scene appears 
The leaves all vee ring with instinctive fears, 
The waters curling with a fellow dread, 

A breezeless fervour round creation spread, 
And, last, the heavy rain’s reluctant shower, 
With big drops patt’ring on the tree and bower, 
While wizard shapes the bowing sky deform — 
All mark the coming of the thunder-storm 


Oh! now to be alone, on some grand height, 
Where heaven's black curtains shadow all the sight, 
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And watch the swollen clouds their bosoms clash, 

While fleet and far the living lightnings flash,— 

To mark the caverns of the sky disclose 

The furnace flames that in their wombs repose, 

And see the fiery arrows fall and rise, 

In dizzy chase along the rattling skies,— 

How stirs the spirit while the echoes roll, 

And God, in thunder, rocks from pole to pole!” pp. 24—26 


There is something delightful to the pious mind in the idea that 
God is present in all the diversified scenes of human life, and that 
no lot is too miserable to engage his paternal care. Our author 
presents us with the following expression of this interesting reflec- 
tion ; and then proceeds, in the second Part, to describe some strik- 
ing events of human life, calculated to impress the mind with the 
ubiquity of Omnipotence. 


‘“ F’en now, while voiceless Midnight walks the land, 
And spreads the wings of Darkness with her wand, 
What scenes are witnessed by thy watchful eye ! 
What millions waft to Thee the prayer and sigh! 
Some gaily vanish to an unfear’d grave, 

Fleet as the sun-flash o'er a summer wave ; 

Some wear out life in smiles, and some in tears, 

Some dare with hope, while others droop with fears ; 
The vagrant’s roaming in his tatter’d vest ; 

The babe is sleeping on its mother’s breast ; 

The captive mutt’ring o’er his rust-worn chain ; 

The widow weeping for her lord again ; 

While many a mourner shuts his languid eye, 

To dream of heaven, and view it ere he die. 

And yet no sigh can swell, no tear-drop fall, 
But thou wilt see, and guide, and solace all !” pp. 40, 41. 


The following lines, which are the closing part of an eloquent 
contrast between the skeptic and Christian, we had often admired 
before their appearance in this volume ; and as Mr. Montgomery 
often published fugitive pieces in the Imperial Magazine, we pre- 
sume this was one of the number. 


“ Go, child of darkness, see a Christian die ; 
No horror pales his lip, or rolls his eye ; 
No dreadful doubts, or dreamy terrors, start 
The hope Religion pillows on his heart, 
When with a dying hand he waves adieu 
To all who love so well, and weep so true: 
Meek, as an infant to the mother’s breast 
Turns fondly longing for its wonted rest, 
He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 
Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away 


a pp. 106. 
The poem concludes with a description of the final doom. We 
hope we shall not disoblige our readers by quoting its most impos- 
ing passages. 
“QO! say, what Fancy, though endow’'d sublime, 

Can picture truly that tremendous time, 

When the last sun shall blaze upon the sea, 

And Earth be dash’d into Eternity ! 


A wore mantle will enwrap that sun, 
Whose face so many worlds have gaz’d upon ; 
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And those sweet stars, that, like familiar eyes, 

Are wont to smile a welcome from the skies, 

Thick as the hail-drops, from their depths will bound, 
And fur terrific meteors flash around ; 

But while the skies are scatter’d by the war 

Of planet, moon, rent cloud, and down-shot star, 
Stupendous wreck below—a burning world! 

As if the flames of hell were on the winds unfurl'd! 


*Tis o’er ; from yonder cloven vault of heaven, 
Throned on a car by living thunder driven, 
Array’din glory, see! th’ Eternal come ; 

And, while the Universe is still and dumb, 

And hell o’ershadow’d with terrific gloom, 

T’ immortal myriads deal the judgment doom ! 
Wing’d on the wind, and warbling hymns of love, 
Behold! the blessed soar to realms above ; 

The curs’d, with hell uncover’d to their eye, 
Shriek—shriek, and vanish in a whirlwind cry! 
Creation shudders with sublime dismay, 

And in a blazing tempest whirls away !” pp. 107—113. 

There are several minor poems in the volume, some of which 
are of surpassing beauty. ‘There is one, the liquid flow of which 
reminds us of the melodies of Moore. It begins thus: 

Oh, beauty is the master-charm, 
The syren of the soul ; 

Whose magic zone encompasseth 
Creation with control: &c. 

But we have done with our extracts. Our readers will perceive 
that we have had little to do with canons of criticism. This is ac- 
cording to our original intention. Our object has not been to dis- 
play literary acumen, or a flippant application of rules and technical 
terms. We hope it will not be considered a reprehensible motive, 
for we confess it hath been ours in the present article, to introduce 
an author to the acquaintance and favorable regard of our readers, 
who, in this day of vain literature, hath dwelt alone in his purity, 
and who cannot be criminated for hallowing profanity or licentious- 
ness, by interweaving them with honorable and virtuous sentiments. 
While other presses are daily introducing to the world works, both 
poetical and prose, the tendency of which is exceedingly pernicious ; 
while men who hold responsible stations in the literary world, are 
striving with a combined force to crowd these works into a con- 
spicuous rank in the estimation of the public, we shall have attain- 
ed our end, if we are successful in persuading any portion of the 
reading community to exchange such de moralizing publications for 
one, which, while it stirs up the intellect, delights and purifies the 
taste, and will not poison the heart. Without analyzing rigidly its 
poetical merits,—without assigning it its proper place in the “many 
mansions” of poetry, we have made such copious extracts from the 
“ Omnipresence of the Deity,” that they cannot fail of imparting 
to our readers a favorable i impression of its general character. For 
ourselves, we consider it, as to its poetry, a very choice acquisition 
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to the literature of our day ; and as to its moral tendency, a charm- 
ing voice inviting us away from the shining yet empty fruit of the 
desert shrub, from the impure and insipid streams of licentiousness 
which abound in the midst of us, to lie down in ‘ green pastures,’ 
and to drink deeply of the ‘still waters’ of truth and purity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CONVERSION OF LUTHER. 


The following is Luther's account of ( L which took place 


while he was a monk at Erfurth. 


‘“ However blameless a life I might lead I d a most un- 
quiet conscience -] perceived 1 1ys is G I vy that I could do 
nothing to appease him, and I hated the t God that punishes sinners 
I was well versed in all of St. Pau ticular, J had a most 


wonderful desire to understand the epis to the Romans. But I was puzzled 
with the expression, ‘ TuxrReEtn is the righteousness of God revealed.’ My heart 


rose almost against God with a silent ( , it least, in secret I 
said with great murmur and indicnation, Wasit i that wretched man, 
already eternally ruined by the curse ot , : 1] renee 


with every species of misery through conde 1 power of tl imand- 
ment, but that, even through the Go , God sh ith ten us with his aneer 
and justice, and thereby add affliction t i Thus | with a troub- 
led conscience sr and over I t t ) 1entioned ssage to the 
Romans most importunately. My th th meaning was 
insatiable. 

“ At lengeth, while I was m f t t ls, and their 
connexion with what immediately t ull live by faith,” 
it pleased God to have pity upon me, t 1m id to show me, that 
the righteousness of God, which is her ! ( » reveals 
faith to faith, relates to the method ry v Gy , in istifies a sin- 
ner through faith, agreeably to what is ten, “t ist shall live by faith.” 
Hence, I felt myself a new man, and all t S d to have a new 
face. I ran quickly through them as m i collected to. 
gether the leading terms; and I obser\ t i 3 ti nalogy, 





d from 





according to my new views. Thus, in t < of God means 
that he works in us; and the power and wisdom G ns the power and 
wisdom, which his Spirit operates in the 1 th nd in the same 
manner are to be understood the patie: i] ‘- rlory, of God 

= The expressio 1, “ righteousness of G n is § ‘et to the mind 
as it had been hateful before; and this ry p Paul proved to me 


the entrance into Paradise. 


CHARACTER OF THE FIRST MINISTERS ¢ NEW I NGLAND.} 


“ With respect to their religious sent ent { of their followers, 
they were Puritans. They were strictly Calvinist é rif ctrine with 
their brethren of the established church. and \ ro reformed 


churches. They were all men of the m trict ils, serious, experiment 


preachers. Mr. Neal, after giving a cat rue of t ters who first illumi- 
nated the churches of New-England, bears this testimony concerning them. “I 


* Luth. Op. pref. vol. i. 4 From Trumbull’s History of Connecticut. 
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will not say that allthe ministers mentioned, were men of the first rate for learn- 








ing, but I can assure the reader, that t had a better share of it than most of 
the neichboring clergy, at that t t ’ were men of great sobriety and vir- 
tuc, plain, serious, affectionate e) tly conformable to the doctrine of 
the church of England, andt : t l of pains to promote a reformation of 
manners in their several par h hey were wnt ind abundant in prayer 
They not only fasted and p 1 frequently with their people in publi , but 
kept many days of secret fasting, prayer, and self-examination in their studies. 
Some of them, it seems, fasted and ryed, in th vate manner, every week. 
Besid ‘s the exel ss on the L s day, they prea hed lectures, not on y in 
public, but from house to h They were diligent and laborious in cat- 


echising and instructing the children and your people, both in public and 


private 
They paid a constant attention to tl 


igion of their families. They read 


++ 











the Scriptures, and prayed in them daily, morning and evening, and instructed 
all their domestics constantly to att the t, as well as private and public 
duties of religion. They were attentive to the religious state of all the families 
and individuals of their respective floc] As they had taken up the cross, for- 
saken their pleasant seats and ents in their native country, and followed 
their Saviour into a land not sown, for the sake of his holy religion, and the ad- 
vancement of his kinedom, they sacrificed all worldly interests to these glori- 
ous purposes. ; : 

The people who followed them into the wilderness, were their spiritual chil- 
dren who imbibed the same spirit and sentiments, and esteemed them as their 


fathers in Christ.” 


EXTRACT FROM CHILLINGWORTH. 


“T pray tell me,” says Chillingworth, “ why cannot heresies be sufficiently 
discovered, condemned, and avoided by them which believe Scripture to be the 
rule of faith? If Scripture be sufficient to inform us what is the faith, it must 
of necessity also be sufficient to teach us what is heresy ; seeing lieresy is noth- 
ing but a manifest deviation from, or opposition to the faith. That which is 
straight will plainly teach us what is crooked; and one contrary cannot but 
manifest the other.—Though we pretend not to certain means of not erring in 
interpreting all Scripture, particularly such places as are obscure and ambigu- 
hould be no impediment, but that we may have certain 
means of not erring in and about the sense of those places which are so plain 


ous, yet this, methinks, s 


and clear that they need no interpreters: And in such we say our faith is con- 
tained. | 


you ask me, how I can be sure that I know the true meaning of these 
places? I ask you again, can you be sure that you understand what I, or any 
man else says ‘-—God be thanked that we have sufficient means to be certain 
enough of the truth of our fa l But the priv ilege of not being in possibility of 
erring, that we challenge not, because we have as little reason as you, to do so; 


and you have none at all If you ask, seeing we may possibly err, how can we 
be assured we do not ? J ask you again, seeing your eye-sight may deceive you, 
how you can be sure you see the sun when you do see it? Perhaps you may be 
in a dream, and perhaps you and all the men in the world have been so, when 
they thought they were awake, and then only awake when they thought they 
dreamt.—A_ pretty sophism this,—that whosoever possibly may err, cannot be 
certain that he doth not err. A judge may possibly err in judgment; can he 
therefore never have assurance that he hath judged right. A traveller may 
possibly mistake his way ; must I therefore be doubtful whether I am in the 
right way from my hall to my chamber ?” 


* See an account of the lives of many of them, in the Magnalia b. m1. Particular 
tracts and manuscripts characterize them in the same manner 
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CONVERSATION AT AN INN. 


From the Christian Magazine. 

Messrs. Editors—Travelling of late in a certain part of Massachusetts, 
which shall be nameless, | took lodgings for the night in a comfortable public 
house. Soon after my arrival, Rev. Dr. T., a respec 
called on the same errand as myself. His face and 
though [ was probably unknown to him ving taken his supper, and rested 
himself a little, the Doctor fell into the following conversation with his host. 

Dr. T. Well, Col. B., I understand you are about settling a Minister among 
you. : 

Col. B. We are so, indeed. The Society have given him a call, and the 
ordination is appointed 

Dr. T. Were the Society unanimous in his favor 

Col. B. Why, nearly so. There are several of us who do not like his senti- 





ible Unitarian clergyman, 
name were familiar to me, 





ments; but then he advances them very cautiously, and seems to be accommo- 
dating, and we think it best tobe quiet for the present 


Dr. T. He is a Calvinist, I suppose 

Col. B. He professes to be; though I have never heard him preach upon 
the more obnoxious points of Calvinism 

Dr. T. And what are his intentions in respect to ministerial intercourse ” 

Col. B. O, we have been careful to settle that point with him, I assure you. 
He has told us explicit/y, that he should never take upon himself to withdraw 
from any who had been regularly inducted into the ministry ; a that he 
should expect to maintain a free and friendly intercourse with Unitarian 

Dr.T. You have done well, Colonel, in being explicit with him aaa point ; 
and also in encouraging and aiding his settlement From your account of him, 
he is just such a man as we want. You may be sur 









d when [ assure you, 
that i think he will do more in behalf of our cause, than though he were a pro- 
fessed Unitarian. 

Col. B. Lam happy to have your approbation, Doctor; but I am somewhat 
surprised, I must acknowledge, at your last assertion, Will you be so good as 
to explain yourself? 

Dr. T. I repeat it, my dear sir, we nt just such men, and ministers, as 
you represent your pastor elect to be. We want them, in this region, more than 
we do open Unitarians. There is a strong tendency in the two classes of Con- 
gregationalists in this commonwealth to separate—separate, | mean, in form 
But we are not yet prepared for such a separation. It would operate against 
us. Separated from the great Orth er community, we should appear few and 






hi 


feeble. We should sink, both in the estimation of others, andin our own. We 
should be a more palpable object, than we now are, of public odium ; and should 
be less able to resist it. Our policy, therefore, is to keep off a formal separa- 
tion, at least for the present. And in doing this, we need the help of just such 
ministers as the one you are about to settle. They will serve as mediators— 
or rather as links, to bind the two parties together. They will 
keep us in countenance, with many w are inclined to reproach us. When 
you, for instance, hear it said, that this or that Unitarian minister does not 
preach the Gospel, and is not fit to preach at all; you can at once silence the 
allegation, by appealing to the conduct of your minister. ‘ Our minister is a 
good man, as all admit; and he thinks that these Unitarians are good men and 
good ministers, or he would not suffer them to ~ ch to his people.——And 
besides ; under the ministry of such a man as 1 are about to settle, the pro- 
gress of Unitarianism among you will be not less sure, and probably not less 
rapid, than though he were a professed Unitarian. If he were a professed Uni- 
tarian, your Calvinist folks would be diseatisfied, and most likely would with- 
draw; and they would draw away a great portion of the people after them. 
Parties would in this case be formed, and ali who | separated would be con- 
firmed in their Calvinistic notions. But in the course you are now pursuing, 
there will be no difficulty. Your minister will preach very little distinguishing 
Calvinism himself; and the Unitarian ministers whom he introduces, will dis- 
seminate their principles, as far, and as fast,asthey prudently can. Everything 


also serve to 
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will go on quietly in this way, and—my word for it—your next minister will be 
a Unitarian, settled, without opposition, over the whole parish. 

Col. B. Well, Iam happy, Doctor, to hear you talk in this way; but should 
you not like to be made acquainted with our expected minister ? 
“ Dr. T. should indeed ; does he board in the neighborhood? 

Col. B. Directly across the street ; will you walk over and see him? 

Dr. T. Ithank you, sir; it would give me much pleasure. 

So they took their hats, and went out ; and I took my pen and scribbled down 
the substance of their conversation—deeply sighing over the weakness of those 
brethren who thus suffer themselves to be made the dupes of designing men; 
and who become the mere tools of partisans, whom themselves can scarcely 
consider in any other light. than that of “ enemies to the cross of Christ.” 

I only add, that, as the conversation above given was not a private one, it is 
submitted to your disposal. It needs no comment. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Gospel according to Paul. A Sermon delivered Sept. 17, 
1828, at the Installation of the Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. as Pas- 
tor of the Second Congregational Church in Portland, Maine. By 
Lyman Beecuer, D. D. Boston: T. R. Marvin. 1829. pp. 48. 


The leading object of this Discourse is to show, that the system 
of theology, embracing the doctrines of entire natural depravity, 
“the impossibility of pardon by the deeds of the law,” the atone- 
ment, justification by faith, and ‘‘ the dependance of man upon the 
Holy Spirit,” constitutes the Gospel which Paul preached, and is, 
of course, the true Gospel. And after repeated perusals, we are 
constrained to say, that we can form no conception of the state of 
mind and heart in which an inteliigent reader can go through atten- 
tively with the discussion here presented, and not feel that this con- 
clusion is abundantly supported. The apostle Paul was unques- 
tionably an Orthodox preacher. He did, beyond all reasonable 
dispute, teach and preach the doctrines ascribed to him in the 
Sermon before us. Those of a different opinion may call this dog- 
matising, or what else they please; we know on what ground we 
stand. We have studied the Epistles of Paul for ourselves, have 
considered the bearing and meaning of his words, and we want no 
higher and better Orthodoxy than they most clearly and fully ex- 
press.* And we regard all the attempts which have been made to 
force another meaning upon the language of Paul as futile and 
pitiable. Better, far better, if persons do not like the doctrines of 


* Mr. Soame Jenyns, “a writer of eminence in the polite world, who knew extremely 
little of theological systems, but, who, emerging from a careless infid lity, read the 
Scriptures with attention and good sense, thus describes the effect produced on his mind 
by an unbiased study of the sacred books :” “ That Christ suffered and died as an atone- 
ment fur the sins of mankind, is a doctrine so constantly and so strongly enforced through 


every part of the New Testament, that whoever will seriously peruse these writings, and 
deny that it is there, may, with as much reason and truth, after reading the works of 
Thucydides and Livy, assert, that in them no mention is made of auy facts relative to 
the histories of Greece and Rome.” See Smith on the Sacrifice of Christ, p. 43. 

“ Any man who believes in the whole New Testament must either be a knave at heart, 
ora fool in his head, if he denies the doctrine af atonement by Jesus Christ.” Ram- 
mohun Roy. 
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aul, to say, with the Germans, that he was mistaken—‘ to be sure, 
he taught the Evangelical system, but this is no reason why we, in 


this enlightened age, should believe or teach it,’—far better to take 
this open ground, than to break away from the usual meaning of 
words, set at naught the established principles of interpretation, and 
throw doubt and uncertainty over the wh cience of language, in 


the attempt to force upon the Epistles of Paul a meaning which he 
obviously did not intend to convey. 

But to return to our author: his first inference is, ‘that we know 
with moral certainty, what is the true Gospel.” 2. ‘* With equal 
certainty we know, that to proclaim pardon upon any conditions 

. } 9 


whatever, without an atonement, is to preach another gospel. 





; | 5YO) 

“ To represent the natural affections, s thies, and amiable dispositions of 
men as conditions and evidence of par to preach another spel—for 
they are neither faith, nor evidences of faith. I ere said, ‘ being justi- 
fied by natural affections, and amiable « siti » have peace with God 
Atheists possess natural affections, and tions ; and so do man?’ 
wicked men, whose vices declare that th all not inherit the kingdom of 
God. , 

“ Those who teach their hearers to rely on ni | honesty, and a faithful dis- 
charge of relative duties, preach anot!] |; for it is nowhere said, ‘ who- 
soever shall pay his honest debts, and be ind father, husband, and friend, 
shall be saved.’ Honesty is not faith ; n not faith; for a 
man may love father and mother more than ¢ , and in doing so, may f 
heaven. 

“To associate the hope of pardon with talent reat [i y emi- 
nence, or public usefulness, is to preach a1 And yet there are 
many, who hesitate not a moment to canon , ts, statesmen, 
and the literary luminaries and beneta : juman id of these and other 
ages. The Bible represents it as a matt ,fora man to know 
even his own heart; and once those we! \ pposed that 
they could discover grace in a man’s countenan \ ( V nts. Bi 
in these days of illumination, the hearts of ( men may earched ar 
grace detected—though ages and oceans inte: merely trom the stature of 
their intellect, or the providential results of their labors,—principles that, with 
equal efficacy, might canonize ‘ archangel ruil 

“To represent the sincere belief of error, as a ¢ lition of pardon and 
ceptance, is to preach another gospel; for it is not 1, ‘he that belicreth that 
he is right shall be saved,’ but he that believeth the Lord Jesus Christ. Mere 
intellectual belief is no more an evangelical condition of pardon, than mere 
morality. Neither is the faith which justifi 


“To hold up charity, as the sum of Christian graces and a sure passport to 
heaven, is to preach another gospel ; for the charity which is a Christian grace, 
is holiness of heart,—while the charity which is thus eulogised, means only a 
blind confidence in our neighbor’s honesty, piety, and safe estate. A hard wa) 
to heaven, indeed, if we must, of course, believe our neighbors honest, and 
pious, and safe, as the condition of our own salvation. But where is it said, 
‘he that believeth his neighbor to be honest, and pious, shall be saved; and he 
that believeth not his neighbor to be honest and pious shall be damned’ ? 

“Those who represent rites, and forms, duly administered, and followed by 
a moral life, as efficacious to save, by a sort of silent, unperceived sanctification, 
preach another gospel. It was such teaching, exactly, which the apostle 
opposed, and which he calls another gospel—and which is another gospel. 

“Those who hold out the promise of pardon to all who believe intellectually 
that Jesus is the Messiah, without reference to what is included in the term, or 
to any corresponding affection of heart,—preach another gospel. Our disease 


is of the heart ; and faith, the condition of pardon, is an affectionate reliance on 
Jesus Christ. But what is the efficacy of believing in a name, which means 


we know not what? Or of mere intellectual perception and admission of 


truth? The intellectual faith of devils, who confessed that Jesus was the 
Messiah, neither reconciled nor saved them. And how should it save us: 
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6. “The rejection of the atonement by those who have possessed 


} 


the evidence of its reality is inevitable destruction.” 


“This is not said invidiously, or as am as i 
ference from what we have proved. I m y on this subject the apostle 
said, ‘that I have great heaviness, and continual sorrow in my | for my 
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brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.’ But by all the laws of reasoning 
which give us certainty on other subjects, we have come tothe conclusion, that 
Paul did preach the doctrines of the atonement, and of justification by faith, 
as the Gospel; and that the Gospel which he preached is the true Gospel. 
To reject the atonement, then, is to reject the Gospel. And we know that the 
rejection of the Gospel is fatal. It was fatal tothe Jews. It will be fatal to 
all who reject it now.” p. 47 

We have devoted to this discourse such attention as our limits 
allow—not such, by any means, as we think it deserves. Our 
readers must have the book for themselves. They will find it worth 
much more than it costs. They are wronging themselves and their 
families if they do not have it. It is written in the author’s usual 
energetic manner, and in point of interest and usefulness is not a 
whit behind his best printed discourses 

2. A Sermon pre ached in the second Pre. byte rian Church, Charles- 
ton (8. ©) May 24,1829, on assuming the Pastoral Charge of 
said Church. By Witt1am AsuMeap. Charleston. pp. 47. 


The leading object of this discourse is to shew, that the faithful 


* servant of Christ cannot please men.” 

“They may respect him, and treat him with politeness. They may acknowl- 
edge his usefulness. They may admire his learning, and applaud his talents 
They may attend, with a certain sort of pleasure, on his ministrations. But, 
after all, the truths which he inculcates must conflict with their habitual prac- 
tice, and disturb, in some degree, their peace of mind. In one word, his preach- 
ing, in exact proporti m toits efficacy and real utility. must render them dissatis- 
fied with themselves. And this, let it be observed, it just what we mean, when 


we say, that he cannot please them.” p. 10 


The faithful minister of Christ cannot expect to please men, on 
account of the erclusive and unco npr misting character of the re- 
ligion which he inculcates. 

“The early believers in Christ were pe a sdtaas Gibbon informs us, not 
because they had embraced a new re sligion, | yut beca eu. y had the unparalleled 


presumption and cffrontery to assert, that this religion was the only true one, 


and obstinately refused, under the influence of such an illiberal notion, to have 
anything to do with the superstitions, or the criminal pleasures, of the rest of 


the world.” p. 17. 


3. Obligations of Christians to the Heathen. A Sermon preached 
before the General Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the 
United States, in the Baptist Mecting House in Sansom st. Phila- 
delphia, April 29, 1829. By Daniet Suarp, Pastor of the Charles 
street Baptist Church, Boston. Boston: Lingola and Edmands, 
pp- 24. 

It affords us pleasure to meet and encourage our brethren of other 
denominations, in all their endeavors to promote the sacred cause of 
missions. In our last, we recorded our satisfaction at a recent ani- 
mated appeal to the American Episcopal church, in behalf of this 
cause. With equal satisfaction, we now introduce to the notice of 
our readers a similar appeal to the Genera] Convention of the Bap- 
tist churches. The discourses of Mr. Potter and of Dr. Sharp, 
though different in some respects—the former exhibiting more 
sprightliness of manner and apparent ardor of feeling, and the latter 


more maturity of thought and a deeper because a longer acquain- 
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tance with the subject—are still, in many respects, similar. The 
religious sentiments advanced in each are the same ; they aim at the 
same important object; and advocate, with nearly equal ability, the 
same cause.—To excite his brethren to ‘ zealous, systematic and 
persevering measures for the conversion of the heathen to Christi- 
anity,” Dr. S. urges “‘ the command of Christ’ —*“ that the truths to 
be taught are adapted to the character and condition of all nations” 
—that they constitute, ‘‘ so far as we know, the only means by which 
the heathen can be saved’’—and that the labors of Missionaries 
have been already, in a high degree, successful. 


“ While the profane have made their benevolent and pious ministrations the 
subject of ridicule ; while the sceptic has been doubting, and the mere worldly 
philosopher has been speculating ; and while the nominal friends of Christianity 


have been predicting a total failure; the leaven of truth has been fermenting, 
the work of conversion progressing, and the devoted servants of Christ in for- 
eign and sickly climes have been reaping the fruit of their toils. Whole nations 
have given up their gods. One island after another has renounced its super- 
stitions, and assumed the Christian name. The word of God has mightily pre- 
vailed, and churches have been established in the order of the Gospel. Beings 
in the lowest scale of social and intellectual existence, have felt the elevating 
principles of this Gospel, and have started into new and glorious life.” 

In conclusion, Dr. S. suggests to his brethren, as the most effectual 
means of co-operation in the work of missions, that “‘ they feel the 
power of religion in their own hearts’—that they ‘“ endeavor to con- 
vince others of their duty’—that they “ keep alive a missionary 
spirit in the churches’”—and that they contribute generously and 
systematically for the support of those who have left their homes, 
and gone to the distant heathen.—This discourse indicates much 
thought on the subject of missions, a deep sense of its importance 
and its obligation, and the ability to plead on its behalf with a dis- 
creet, a chastened, and an earnest eloquence. 


4. Reasons for not embracing the Doctrine of Universal Salva- 
tion. Ina Series of Letters to a Friend. Published by the Ame- 
rican Tract Society. No. 224. 

This Tract, which we are unwilling to let pass without calling to 
it the particular attention of our readers, consists of nine letters, 
written with much plainness, candor and true Christian charity, on 
one of the most impressive and awful subjects of revealed religion. 
In the three first letters, several general and substantial reasons are 
urged “ for not embracing the doctrine of Universal Salvation.” In 
the next four, the testimony of Scripture is adduced, and the various 
methods by which this testimony is evaded are considered. In the 
eighth and ninth, the objections of Universalists are removed, the 
consequences of their system are unfolded, and the whole is conclu- 
ded with a direct and solemn appeal to their consciences. The 
writer evidently is one of no ordinary power. He has learning with- 
out the parade of it, and his eloquence is that of plain, direct, impres- 
sive truth. If we have a reader who is inclined to embrace the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation, we beg of him (as he approaches 
the vortex in which, if he persists, he will shortly be ingulphed for- 
ever) to procure and read this little tract. We know of nothing 
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better calculated to arrest | 
awaken his conscience, affect his heart, and prove (by the accom- 
panying blessing of God) the commencement of eternal life in his 
soul. 


lis attention, enlighten his understanding, 


5. Outlines of Ecclesiastical History, on anew plan ; designed for 
Academies and Schools. By Cuarues A. Goopricu. TJllustrated 
by Engravings. Hartford: H. & F. J. Huntington. 1829. pp. 424. 





The public are already acquainted with Mr. Goodrich, as the au- 
thor of several popular worl itended for the use of schools. His 
small History of the United § has been received with a degree 
of favor, and has had a circulation, which it is the lot of few pro- 
ductions in this country to obtain. ‘The work before us is on the 


same general plan, and is executed with equal fidelity and judge- 


ment. ‘There are inherent difliculties, however, in the subject of 


Ecclesiastical History, of which the author seems to be conscious, 
which may prevent this work from re¢ that degree of patron- 
age which was extended to the History of the United States. It is 


impossible to state the more prominent facts connected with the 
History of the Church, and go into a necessary explanation of them, 
as to their nature, causes and results, without seeming to favor a 
particular religious system, and consequentiy to decide against its 
opposite. And those who find their religious notions condemned, 
instead of reviewing and renouncing them, will be much more like- 
ly to condemn the work, and prevent it, so far as they have influ- 
ence, from obtaining currency and favor. We think Mr. G. has met 
this difficulty in the only proper way He has not endeavored to 
frame a history which should be equally agreeable to all religious 
denominations : ‘This would have been the extreme of folly. Nei- 
ther has he endeavored, so far as appears, to disguise or conceal his 
own religious principles. He has not gone out of his way to cross 
the track of opposing systems; nor has he kept back what the reg- 


; 


ular course of the narrative seemed to require, for the purpose of 


saving the opinions of others. He appears rather to have gone di- 
rectly forward, stating facts as they took place, explaining them ac- 
cording to the best of his judgement, and always treating those who 
may be disposed to cherish different opinions with candor and re- 
spect.—T he incidents, in this work, are well selected and arranged ; 
the style is sufficiently elevated and always perspicuous ; and the 
volume will be found interesting and useful, not only in academies 
and schools, but in private families. The plan of making Ecclesi- 
astical History the subject of attention and recitation in the higher 
schools, is obviously important, and we know of no work more suit- 
able to be adopted as a text book, than the one before us. 
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